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CHAPTER XV 
THE FRONTIER PROVINCES OF THE EAST 

L CAPPADOCIA. LESSER ARMENIA. COMMAGENE 

PERHAPS no country in the Roman Empire was more iso- 
lated by nature and more cut oft' from the great centres of 
ancient culture than the provinces of Cappadocia and Lesser 
Armenia in the eastern part of the Anatolian plateau. In the north 
three chains of mountains parallel with the coast, and separated by 
the double moat of the Iris and the Lycus, formed a kind of triple 
rampart making communication difficult between the high bastion 
and the Black Sea, The impassable forests of the extensive 
mountain-ridges of Pontus were still in the second century a.d. 
held by savage tribes which Rome had left under the rule of 
native chiefs. In the south, the massive wall of the Taurus, 
through which the Euphrates, the JPyramus and the Sams forced 
their way in narrow gorges, with the tracks across it unusable for 
the whole of the winter, all but denied Cappadocia access to the 
Mediterranean* The easiest pass, the famous Cilician Gates, 
which was the route of every army, came out at the extreme 
western frontier of the province. Between it and the Aegean lay 
the Lycaonian desert and half the length of the whole peninsula of 
Anatolia. In the cast, on the other hand, beyond the Euphrates, 
rose the maze of snow-clad mountains of Armenia proper, that 
almost impregnable fortress which dominated the Black Sea, 
Mesopotamia and Media alike- It is not surprising that a district 
so difficult to reach and almost set apart from the Mediterranean 
world did not see the development of any very active commerce, or 
that it long retained the forms of its old Asiatic civilization which 
were elsewhere forsaken. 

Cappadocia was Iran on a small scale. The continental climate 
of its high plateau, where, except in the neighbourhood of Mt 
Argaeus, the rainfall is slight, was subject to violent changes and 
resembled the climate of Media; in both countries extensive 
pastures favoured the rearing of horses. The Hittites had in the 
past owed many of their military successes to the excellence of 
their cavalry, skilfully trained according to rules laid down in 
treatises on horsemanship (vol n, chap, xi). Under the Achae- 
menid dynasty Cappadocia, like Armenia and Pontus, attracted 
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Persian settlers. The estates of the old aristocracy fell to the 
conquering race, and a landed nobility of Iranian stock lorded it 
over the native population reduced to serfdom. These lords or 
* satraps, ' hereditary chiefs of their clans, seized or built strong 
castles with deep slanting tunnels for the supply of water, and 
they were the real masters of the land, their power in the Hellen- 
istic period severely limiting that of the kings. 

This feudal organization was supplemented by that of the 
ecclesiastical domains. The high priests of the old national shrines, 
such as Comana or Venasa, cultivated enormous tracts of sacred 
land and had authority over thousands of temple slaves. But by 
the side of the native priests were settled many Iranian Magi, or, 
to give them the Semitic name by which they were known, 
Magusaeans (jxayovcraloC), who were to keep their traditional 
rites faithfully until the Byzantine era. The most important 
temple of the Persian gods was at Zela in Pontus, but the 
' fire-kindlers ' (jrvpaidoi) had lit their altars in large sacred 
enclosures all over Cappadocia, on which they had imposed the 
Mazdaean calendar, and the religious ideas of Zoroastrianism 
strongly influenced the native cults (p. 612). 

At the same time the language used, or, at all events, the 
language written by the Iranian settlers of Asia Minor was not 
their old Aryan speech but Aramaic, a Semitic dialect, which was 
employed, since before the Great Kings, for diplomatic and 
business purposes in all countries west of the Tigris, Semitic in- 
fluence was very old in these parts : as early as the third millennium 
Assyrian traders had founded busy guilds there. Throughout the 
Hellenistic period Aramaic remained the literary language of the 
aristocracy in Cappadocia and probably the liturgical language of 
worship. From the Taurus to Armenia the people continued to 
speak their Cappadocian dialect but as a vulgar patois. 

However, after Alexander, the Hellenism which was so strong 
on the coast of Pontus (vol. ix, p. 2 12,) began to make itself felt at 
the court of the Cappadocian rulers. From the time of Ariaramnes 
(third century) Greek replaces Aramaic on the royal coinage. Two 
towns, both named Eusebeia, Mazaca (Caesarea) and Tyana, were 
founded in a district hitherto cityless by one of the kings Ariarathes 
who bore the surname Eusebes, probably Ariarathes V (163—130 
b.c), the friend of philosophers 1 . He had the former of these 
towns, the Eusebeia near Mt Argaeus, governed by the ancient 
Greek laws of Charondas 2 interpreted by a nomodos^ but as a royal 

1 Diodorus xxxi, 19, 7. See also vol. ix, p. 235. 

2 See vol. IV, p. 355 sq. 
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residence it could not be surrounded by a wall for fear of rebellion, 
and it was placed under an official acting for the king. On the 
other hand the old Hittite settlement of KaniS, a little to the north, 
was named Anisa and granted a municipal constitution with 
Greek temples and festivals; but the town soon disappeared. It 
was only a princely caprice, and Hellenism planted thus artificially 
did not take firm root in the east of Anatolia. Greek no more be- 
came the language of the country than the French spoken at the 
court of Catherine II became that of Russia. Bilingual inscript- 
ions, which enable us to see Greek and Aramaic in competition, 
prove that the latter did not drop out of use until the Empire. 

The civilization of the small kingdom of Commagene, sand- 
wiched between the Euphrates and the Taurus, was similar. It 
was ruled by a dynasty which traced its descent both from Darius, 
son of llystaspes, and from the Seleucids, and which fostered the 
traditions of this double pedigree. The official religion was a 
hellenized Mazdaism, as is shown by the monumental sculptured 
tomb which Antiochus I (64—38 b.c.) set up on the Nimrud-Dagh, 
a spur of the Taurus. The funeral worship that he established com- 
bined Persian ritual, handed down from legendary forefathers, 
with Greek practice, just as the names of Avestian deities were 
associated with those of the gods of Olympus- The religion of the 
Magi modified no less the worship of the sky-gotl of Doliehe, 
who later under the name of Juppiter JDolichenus was to be 
venerated as far as the camps and cities of the West (p* 6 x 3). But 
the great majority of the population remained true to its old 
customs and beliefs just as it continued to speak its old Anatolian 
or Semitic dialects. Lucian, who was born sit Samosata, the capital 
of the country, knew only Syriae in his childhood* 

Such then was the position when the Romans took possession 
of this country. In a.d. i 8 Tiberius annexed Cappadocia in order 
to be able to assert himself more effectively against Armenia, 
which was ruled by a Parthian prince (vol. x> p. 745)* This 
poverty-stricken province, without permanent garrisons, was at 
first governed simply by a procurator. But in 72 Vespasian also 
annexed Commagene, which was placed under the legate of Syria, 
and Lesser Armenia, which had been governed by" Aristobulus 
Cp* *39)« Thus the Roman frontier was extended, as in Syria, as 
far as the upper waters of the Euphrates* and;, farther north, 
where the river was too narrow to provide an adequate defence, it 
had the protection of the high mountains of the Pontic chain, where 
the passes are blocked by snow during the winter, The reason for 
the suppression of those three petty client kingdoms was thus 
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primarily military^ whether for the purposes of defence or 
offence against Armenia and the Parthians and they were strongly 
garrisoned (p. 140). Of especial importance, as has already been 
pointed out (p. 141), was the making of roads under the Flavians 
after the campaign of Corbulo had shown the difficulty of sup- 
plying food to armies in Armenia. These emperors placed under 
the same government not only Galatia and Cappadocia but most 
of the adjoining provinces of the Anatolian peninsula, and under- 
took the construction of great strategic roads to link up the coast 
of the Aegean and the Propontis with the far eastern frontier, and 
especially to facilitate transport across Asia Minor and the move- 
ments of troops and convoys from the camps on the Danube. In 
its effects this vast work of military engineering is in some degree 
comparable with the transcontinental railways of the nineteenth 
century. The Antonines had only to complete this road system, 
which in Cappadocia received its final elaboration from the Severi. 

The security and speed of communication thus brought about 
explains the overwhelming success of the expedition of Trajan 
against Armenia. The creation of a new province with this name, 
surrounded by small satellite kingdoms, meant the Empire's 
furthest extension towards the Caucasus at the time when it was 
reaching towards the Persian Gulf (p. 6 1 7). But here the prudence 
of Hadrian abandoned conquests which would be difficult to con- 
trol and to defend (p. 301). Armenia proper was given up, and 
Cappadocia, which Trajan had separated from Galatia, was placed 
under a consular legate, whose authority included also Lesser 
Armenia, Galatia Pontus and Pontus Polemoniacus together with 
the fortresses on the coast, which ran as far as Dioscurias (Sebasto- 
polis) at the foot of the Caucasus. 

The improvement in the communications of a district which 
had hitherto not been easy to reach brought new life to it, and the 
presence of numerous garrisons in the midst of a people whose way 
of life was very primitive, naturally spelt prosperity and progress. 
Corn from South Russia was probably brought by way of the 
ports on the Black Sea as far as the encampments on the Euphrates. 
Caesarea, where the emperors minted coins, enjoyed a flourishing 
trade and carried on business with Amisus and Sinope in the 
north and received goods from the south by the route through the 
Cilician Gates and Tyana. Cappadocia was certainly never a 
country with a large trade nor of great wealth. Except for a few 
more favoured districts, like Melitene, where the olive and vine 
grew, the bare soil was poor in fruit-trees. In barren ground and 
under an unfriendly sky corn did not grow well and enormous 

C.A.H, XI 39 
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steppes were left as pasture for the rearing of cattle and especially 
of horses (p. 606). The studs of Cappadocia, which the emperors 
inherited from the kings of the past, kept their renown until the 
end of antiquity. Its quarries yielded rock-crystal, onyx, miltos 
(red lead or cinnabar); possibly mines in the neighbourhood pro- 
duced the silver that was coined at Caesarea (vol. x 3 p, 746). But 
the chief article of export after horses was slaves, A hard climate 
had formed a dull-witted but sturdy peasantry, and the landed 
proprietors made money by the sale of the children of their serfs, 
who were conveyed by slave-traders to Rome, just as in recent 
times Turkish beys trafficked there in the daughters of their 
tenants who went to fill the harems of Istambuh 

On the southern slopes of the Taurus the winter was less severe 
and rainfall more plentiful. In spite of its altitude, Commagcne, 
which was amply watered by streams from the mountains, was a 
Very rich* country if we may trust Straho 1 , and its immense 
forests supplied abundant timber, which, as in modern times, 
could be floated down the Euphrates to the countries down stream 
which had none. 

Cappadocia was not, like the civilized provinces of the Empire, 
made up of a collection of city-states; its population, which was 
almost entirely rural, was divided under the kings into ten 
* areas of command' or prefectures (crrparr/y tat) which the 
Romans maintained, and, as before the annexation, it continued 
to be subject to the landed aristocracy or to the temple-priests. 
The chief difference was that the royal estates passed to liberius 
and his successors and formed imperial domains, administered by 
agents of the Caesars, who became the most important land- 
owners in the country, and that, instead of being governed by 
weak princes, the landed nobility had to obey first a procurator, 
then a legate, who had at their backs troops to enforce their orders. 
But here, as everywhere, the gradual urbanization which marks 
this period of history changed political and social conditions, 
though less rapidly than elsewhere* To the two settlements en- 
joying municipal franchise which existed at the time of the 
annexation, the capital Caesarea and Tyana, others were added 
from time to time. ArchclaTs, a foundation of the last king, be- 
came a colony under Claudius; Comana or Uieropolis, like other 
market-towns which grew up near frequented temples, freed 
itself from ecclesiastical control and obtained a communal charter 
at least by the time of Vespasian, As on all the frontiers the 
canabae which sprang up round the camps developed into cities; 

* xvt, 749» 
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Melitene became a municifium under Trajan. Similarly in Lesser 
Armenia, the military town of Satala took its place by the side of 
Pompey's foundation Nicopolis ; so, too, of the quattuor civitates 1 
in Commagene — Samosata, Perrhe, Germaniceia^ and Doliche — , 
Doliche owed the grant of a privileged political status to the 
existence of an important shrine, while Samosata owed it to the 
existence of a legionary camp. The same process went on under 
the Antonines — the village of Halala, where the wife of Marcus 
Aurelius died, became Faustinopolis — and it continued under the 
Severi. In the Christian age the east of Asia Minor hardly fell 
behind the rest of the Empire in the number of its cities and 
bishoprics. 

On these strongly held frontiers, the Latin of the army naturally 
spread in the neighbourhood of the garrisons. As the traveller 
approaches the frontier of the Euphrates, he sees an increasing 
number of Latin inscriptions. It may, too, have been in official 
use in military foundations like Satala and Melitene. But it 
extended very little beyond the border districts. Elsewhere the 
cities were Greek in civilization, and each new city lit a new hearth 
of Hellenism. Thus Rome continued the work begun by the 
kings, Aramaic disappeared quickly as a literary language. The 
native dialects were not driven out and we have proof of their 
continued existence until the close of antiquity. The people con- 
tinued to speak Cappadocian, or, farther to the east, Armenian, 
but these forms of speech, which were not used in writing, were 
looked down upon as barbarous jargon. 

All culture became Greek, though the low-bred pronunciation 
of the Cappadocians kept a strong accent of the soil. Although 
Lucian asserts that it is harder to find a reputable orator in Cap- 
padocia than a white crow, examples could be quoted as early as 
Augustus 2 . The Muses were cultivated as far as Lesser Armenia, 
and we possess the metrical epitaph of a doctor-poet who was 
born at Nicopolis, and whose ashes were brought back to his 
native land 3 . This part of Asia Minor is an area which Hellenism 
snatched from Iranism, which successfully resisted it beyond the 
Euphrates. It is characteristic that the Church, which was demo- 
cratic in spite of its hierarchy, because it addressed itself to the 
people, brought no new life to the common tongue here as in 
Armenia proper or Syria. The great Cappadocian bishops of the 

1 Dessau 7204. 

2 Lucian, Epigr* 32 = Anth* PaL xi, 436. Cf. Glaucippus Cappadox, 
P.W. Supp. in ssu* 

3 S.E.G. vi, 798. 

39~2 
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fourth century ? the Basils and the Gregorys, preach to their flocks 
and write to their correspondents in Greek. 

Religion, like all the civilization of the country, was composite 
in character and its stratification can be detected. Its primitive 
foundation was very much older than the Persian conquest, and 
went back to the Hittites and even further. The cult of the 
mountain, which was widespread through the Nearer East, had 
remained strong. The veneration in which the volcanic cone of 
Mt Argaeus, the highest peak in Asia Minor, was held is attested 
by the coinage of Caesarea. The great native divinity. Ma, was 
the goddess of Mother Earth, whose fertility was aided by temple 
prostitution. She was also the mistress of the wild animals of the 
forest, for whom she assured progeny, and hinds were sacrificed 
to her by hunters. Lastly, as the protecting goddess of warriors, she 
delighted in the bleeding gashes which her votaries inflicted upon 
themselves in their frenzy. By her side was worshipped as 
supreme being, a sky-god, lord of the thunderbolt. At the same 
time, in Cataonia the Sun ranked highest in the Anatolian 
pantheon, about which otherwise very little is known. 

As a result of the Persian conquest, as we have seen (p. 607), 
colonies of Magi were settled all over the country. They were to 
maintain themselves in it, obstinately faithful to their sacred 
traditions, throughout the Empire, even after the triumph of 
Christianity. The description given by Strabo 1 of the sacrifices 
offered by them to the * ever-burning Fire 1 shows how scrupu- 
lously they observed the directions of the Ma/xlaean liturgy. The 
teachings of Zoroastrianism, especially its regard for moral purity 
and its doctrine of immortality and future retribution, transformed 
the doubtless rudimentary theology of the old native religion. 

Finally Hellenism, when it triumphed, profoundly altered the 
religious beliefs of these barbarian peoples* The gods were 
assimilated to those of Olympus. Ma, after having been looked 
upon as a form of Astarte in the Aramaean age, now became 
Artemis or, as a warrior-goddess, Athena or Knyo, The Lord of 
Heaven took the name of Zeus and the Sun that of Apollo. 
Suitable stories attributed the foundation of temples to heroes of 
mythology : Orestes had introduced the cult of ArtcmisTauropolos 
at Comana, The liturgical language was no longer Aramaic but 
Greek; the temple statues showed the influence of Greek artists; 
and a Mazdaean sect, which worshipped Mithras, gave its cult 
the form of mysteries with successive initiations as" among; the 
Greeks. In the same way, south of the Taurus, the god of* the 

1 xv; 733, 
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thunderbolt who was worshipped at Doliche on the top of a 
mountain where the Magi served Ahura-Mazda, was called Zeus 
under the Seleucids and for the Romans became Juppiter Doli- 
chenus, protector of armies, and the funeral cult founded by king 
Antiochus shows a curious combination of Iranian and Greek 
elements (p. 608). 

Roman influence scarcely modified the hybrid religion of 
eastern Asia Minor. Undoubtedly the ancient kings of Cappa- 
docia had been deified by their subjects, and the imperial cult did 
no more in this country than perpetuate an existing tradition. A 
'Cappadocarch,' an 'Armeniarch,' a 'Pontarch' presided over the 
provincial assemblies which belonged to them, Lesser Armenia 
forming for this purpose a separate unity, like Pontus Galaticus and 
Pontus Polemoniacus, although it was, like them, subject to the 
legate of Cappadocia. It was, on the contrary, the religion of these 
distant lands which, as will be seen elsewhere, had an appreciable 
influence on the western world. Ma, identified with Bellona, had 
been worshipped at Rome with her cruel rites since Sulla; the 
mysteries of Mithras and the practice of the taurobolium spread 
from the heart of Anatolia to all the Latin provinces. Thus the old 
Oriental spirit took its revenge for the Roman conquest (see above, 
p. 386 and further, vol. xu). 

II. SYRIA, ARABIA AND THE EMPIRE 

The economic and social conditions of Syria present a complete 
contrast to those which we have found north of the Taurus* 
Washed on the west by the Mediterranean, adjacent in the north- 
east to the fertile plains of Mesopotamia, bounded on the south by 
Egypt, she gave wide scope for the exchange of foreign products, 
and her prosperity more than that of any other Roman province 
depended on the activity of a considerable international trade. She 
was always the natural way of communication by land between the 
east and west. But her old Semitic civilization was never wholly 
extinguished by the dominant Hellenism, and though the hilly 
character of the country which broke up the population into 
districts and clans, exposed an enfeebled people to the assimilating 
action of a central power, this did not endure for ever. At long last 
she awoke to a feeling of national solidarity and was able to throw 
off a culture that was foreign to her. 

As a kind of dyke raised by Nature between the desert and the 
sea, with a parallel double chain of mountains, bordered on the 
north by the Taurus and on the north-east by the headlong course 
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of the Euphrates, Syria seems to have the great advantage of 

well-protected frontiers; but this geographical advantage is only- 
apparent. The history of the country was at all times that of a 
struggle, now secret now open 3 between settlers tilling the soil and 
nomads roving the desert, A constant impulse urges the tribes of 
the arid plateaux of Arabia northwards, and tends to drive the 
occupants of the ham ad towards the * fertile crescent' of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, When a strong government overawes the Skenitae y 
the 'men of the tent/ and does not allow their raids, they content 
themselves, when the heat of the summer burns up the desert 
pasture and dries up the wells, with leading their numberless 
flocks to fields where the harvest is over or to the green banks of 
streams. The extent of the migrations, kept within bounds by 
authority, is reduced, and regulated, and nomadism becomes a 
periodic exchange of land. The Bedouins, gradually taking up a 
fixed abode on the land, either from choice or from necessity pass 
from a pastoral to an agricultural life, and these new settlers then 
extend the cultivated area bordering the desert. This is what 
Herod brought about in Transjordan, and tt is noticeably what 
occurred elsewhere when the pax Romana guaranteed centuries of 
security, and the traveller is surprised to find countless traces of 
ancient settlements in districts which are now desolate. But when 
a weak government shows itself incapable of controlling tribal 
movements, the chiefs oppress the peasants, impose ruinous 
taxes on them, fleece them and plunder them, making life in- 
tolerable for village-dwellers. The desert then extends its borders, 
while the sheikhs establish their power in the populous centres. 

This process is seen at work during the decline of the Scleucid 
kingdom. From the close of the second century it was involved in 
the confusion of hopeless anarchy, the incessant struggles of pre- 
tenders, the revolts of governors of cities, and civil wars leading to 
the establishment of local tyrannies- The old decaying empire, 
progressively reduced by insurrection, broke up more and more. 
The tribes of Arabia took advantage of this growing weakness. 
While certain 'phylarehs* made themselves masters of *Para- 
potamia* 1 / and all along the Euphrates levied exorbitant dues on 
caravans for their right of way, another sheikh, Sampsiceramus, 
seized Emesa and Arethuaa; Damascus fell into the hands of 
Nabataeans, and Ituraeans from beyond the Jordan set themselves 
up at Chalcisj south of Heliopolis, pushed across the I-ebanon, 

1 The geographical and doubtless official name for the irrigated and 
peopled zone that lies between the Ewphmteg and the desert. Strabo xvx, 753, 
cf 748; Polybius v, 48, 1 6, 
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threatened the ports of Phoenicia and extended their plunderings 
all over the south of Syria 1 . 

Such was the anarchy that confronted Pompey In 64 when he 
annexed Syria, wishing both to expel from their final lairs the pirates 
whom he had conquered, and to drive away for good and all the 
Parthians from the Mediterranean, where their presence might have 
been a constant threat to Rome 2 . But the direct administration of 
the new province was reduced to the minimum. The only districts 
placed under the immediate authority of the proconsuls were, in 
the north, apart from the towns on the coast, the well-watered 
table-land eastwards from Mt Amanus as far as the great bend 
in the Euphrates — consisting of the old tetrapolis of Antioch, 
Seleuceia, Laodicea, and Apamea — further south the flourishing 
rivlera irrigated by the streams from Mt Lebanon together with 
the wealthy harbours of Phoenicia, and, beyond the coastal 
mountain chain, part of the valley of the Orontes. In this region, 
the centre of the former Seleucid State, powerful Greek towns, 
which were granted autonomy, could serve as a strong support to 
the new government. For the same reason Pompey separated 
from the Jewish kingdom the ports on the coast belonging to the 
Philistines and added them to the new province together with the 
cities of the Decapolxs east of the Jordan. Here also the kings of 
Antioch had founded urban centres of Greek culture. The re- 
mainder of the country was left in the hands of native vassals, 
phylarchs or tetrarchs, subject to tribute like the towns which en- 
joyed municipal liberties. As guardians of the frontiers of the 
Republic these petty chiefs ruled over districts that served as 
buffer-states between the province and the desert, and they pro- 
tected the land belonging to the towns from the incursions of 
nomads, In this way from the very beginning that policy took 
root by which Rome was always to abide, the policy of maintaining 
Hellenism and of strengthening the city-states, which were its 
home, against the threat of the * barbarians/ 

In spite of the violent changes which marked the history of the 
East during the next fifty years, and in spite of falls and restora- 
tions of dynasties and adjustments of their frontiers, Pompey's 
organization survived in its main features until the time of 
Augustus. Proof of this can be seen in a semi-official document, 
the geographical lists which the Elder Pliny took from the com- 

1 Strabo xvi, 753-755; cf. Dessau 2683. 

2 On this cf. J. DobiaS, Jlrchiv Orientalniy in, pp. 215—56, and the present 
writer's note in Syria, xn, 193 1, p. 382 
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mentaries of Agrippa, which shows that there were still in Syria 
more than a score of vassal States 1 . These kingdoms lay between 
the territories of republican cities, which sometimes formed en- 
claves in them. The political map of the country was a mosaic 
almost as checkered as that of eighteenth-century Germany. 

Thus the valley of the Orontes was occupied by the petty kings 
of Chalcis in the Lebanon and of Abila, Emesa and Arethusa. To 
the south between the ports of the Philistines and the Dccapolis 
lay the Jewish kingdom of Herod the Great, which was to be 
partitioned in 4 b.c. between his three sons under the control of 
Roman procurators (vol. x, p- 338). Further east, on the edge of 
the desert, from Damascus to the Red Sea stretched the crescent- 
shaped territory of the Nabataeans of Petra, caravan-dwellers 
whose trade had brought them wealth (p. 630). The dynasty of 
the Obodae and the Aretae had imposed their authority upon 
northern Arabia. Nabataea became with Judaea the most power- 
ful and also the most nationalist of the States that had given their 
allegiance to Rome; as it was a desert country with an almost 
inaccessible capital, its submission to its conqueror was always 
doubtful and precarious, A tribe of merchant Arabs, whose 
literary language was Aramaic, was converted into a kingdom 
with officials bearing Greek titles. But Greek civilization was only 
skin deep, and under the native princes they kept their own 
alphabet, their own religion and traditional laws, and remained 
faithful to their ancestral customs as to their Semitic rites. 

In the north on the Syrian frontier lay Commagene, ruled by a 
dynasty of Gracco-Iranian stock (p. 608), but the immediate 
authority of the proconsuls probably extended, from the reign of 
Augustus to a.i>. 73, over the eastern part of Cilicta with the 
capital Tarsus as headquarters* All along the Euphrates the 
province marched with the principality of Osrho£ne m Mesopo- 
tamia, which was officially subject to the Parthians, but came to be 
one of the dependencies of the Caesars. Further south behind the 
curtain of small States which were dependent on the Empire, the 
desert remained unsubdued. Its nomad tribes lived as in modern 
times, pitching their tcnU of dark mohair in the sandy plain* Their 
countless flocks of sheep and camels provided food in the form of 
milk and meat, and clothes from their wool and hair, which was 
woven by the women. These Skcmtae> however, never settled, *a 
tribe of brigands and shepherds, readily moving from one place to 
another when pasture and booty fail them/ as "they are described 

1 Pliny (NJL v, 8 1 sqq*) gives the name of six and adds pratter tetrarchias 
hi rvgna descripias harbarts nominibm XVXJf, 
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by Strabo 1 , did not all live by plunder and smuggling. Accus- 
tomed as they were to traversing the lonely steppes, where they 
knew the tracks and disputed for the watering-places, they under- 
took the conduct of transport and became the carriers of the 
desert. At the oasis of Palmyra, a rest stage for the caravans, grew 
up an association of merchants which was to attain to an amazing 
wealth (p. 631). Its riches aroused the cupidity of Antony, who 
sent cavalry to raid it without success (vol. x, p. 40): this is the 
earliest evidence we have of its growing prosperity. 

During the first century of the Christian era the emperors 
followed a policy of absorption, which caused the gradual dis- 
appearance of local dynasties, and incorporated their princi- 
palities with territory under the immediate control of Roman 
authority. The process of securing uniformity was completed by 
Trajan, who in a.d. 106 made of Nabatene the new province of 
Arabia with Bostra as its capital, and who probably annexed 
Palmyrene 2 as far as the Euphrates, before he extended beyond 
the river his vast and impermanent conquests which were abandoned 
by himself or by Hadrian 3 (see above, p. 609). Only northern 
Mesopotamia was recovered and made a separate province by 
Lucius Verus (see above, p. 349). On the other side, after the capture 
of Jerusalem all connection was broken between Syria and 
Judaea, which after the year 70 no longer obeyed procurators but 
its own legates, and in a.d. 73 Cilicia was re-organized in the 
same way under separate government. But from the second 
century, Syria from the Taurus to beyond Carmel and the 
mountain wall of the Haur&n and from the Mediterranean to the 
Euphrates, was one continuous area where the ius gladii of the 
imperial legates was exercised with full military and judicial 
authority. This populous frontier-province, which was second to 
none in the size of its army and its economic importance, was one 
of the largest and most important spheres of government in the 
Empire. Among all the offices of a consular legate none ranked 
higher than that of governor of Syria, and it was often held by 
outstanding men as the crown of their career. It was not until 
a.d. 194 4 that Septimius Severus divided this enormous territory 
in two — Syria Coele in the north and Syria Phoenice in the south — 

1 xvi, 747. 

2 See above p. 139 and Note 2, p. 859 $q. 

3 An inscription of a.d. 116/7 found in 1935 at Doura proves that the 
city was evacuated before the death of Trajan, probably together with all 
lower Mesopotamia. See M. Rostovtzeff in C.R. j4c. Inscr. 1935, pp. 285 sqq, 

4 Cf. H. Ingholt in Syria, xm, 1932, pp. 284 sqq. 
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whereby the city of Antloch ceased to be the sole capital of all 
the old Seleucid territory. 

The defence and military occupation of Syria under Augustus 
and his successors down to the time of Trajan has been described 
elsewhere (vol. x 5 pp. aig $qq« and above 5 pp. 137 sg$J) m The troops 
had the duty not only of making good the frontiers but of con- 
trolling the nomads and suppressing brigandage. An imperial 
fleet, the classis Syriaca^ had its base at Seleuceia in Pieria. Of 
no Roman army is our knowledge, however, so slight as of the 
army of the East, although the discoveries at Doura are beginning 
to penetrate the darkness for the time of the Severh One fact is 
certain, namely that Syria supplied the imperial forces with many 
special hands of archers, often mounted on horse back or on 
camels {dromedarit)^ of which Rome made effective use not only in 
their own native land but on all the other frontiers both in Africa 
and in Europe. No troops were more skilled than these Orientals 
in discharging their arrows at full gallop, nor more fitted to 
harass the enemy in time of war or to pursue bands of robbers in 
time of peace. 

Thanks to aerial exploration 1 we can now form a reasonably 
clear picture of the system of defence adopted by the emperors for 
the protection of the eastern frontier. In the east it had the sup- 
port of the Euphrates, and, strictly speaking, there was no limes* 
The broad and swift river was almost impossible to cross, and on 
the hills commanding it ran a series of camps and casteMa^ which* 
to use an expression of Hcrodian 2 , were like "the shields covering 
the Empire of the Romans/ At the end of the second century the 
right bank of the Euphrates was thus held by Roman orPalmyrcne 
troops at least as far as Anah in the south 8 . After the conquest of 
Mesopotamia this line was extended along the Chaboraa and ran 
across the spurs of the Singar to join the Tigris* 

On the Roman side of the Euphrates, castles set at the watering- 
places of the caravan routes across the desert maintained com- 
munications and kept watch on the Arab phylarchs, and in the 
west on the borders of the kamadu line of small forts was sufficient 
to keep the villages and cultivated lands of Syria free from nomad 
raids* Only in the extreme south of the Roman territory where It 
was necessary to keep back the powerful tribes of the Nejd, who^ 
were always on the move, was the limes of the new province of 
Arabia more strongly fortified by Trajan and a whole legion^ III 

1 See A. Poidebard^ La Tract dt Romt dans It Distrt dt Syr it, 

2 vr, 2, 5* 

8 See Note 3, p. 860. 
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Cyrenaica, stationed at Bostra, was assigned to its defence to- 
gether with auxilia* 

The Sassanid invasion was to force the Romans much later to 
draw back their frontier and alter its arrangement. Against the 
incursions of the formidable cavalry of the successors of Ardashir, 
Diocletian had to strengthen and increase the fortifications on the 
road — the famous strata Diocletiana — which went from the camp 
at Sura on the Euphrates to Damascus and crossed the desert in 
the centre. The vast tracts which destructive wars had desolated 
now supplied a glacis for the military works with which the new 
frontier was equipped. The organization of the limes^ here as 
elsewhere, was changed in the course of centuries from a system 
which was primarily offensive, intended to serve as a base for 
operations against the enemy, into a strong defensive line fixed 
and immutable. 

To make possible the movement of troops and military trans- 
port good roads were needed, and, whenever the Romans estab- 
lished themselves in a new province, it was their first care to build 
them. They did not fail to devote themselves to road-making in 
Syria, Even before the official annexation of Palmyrene, Trajan's 
father built the road from Palmyra to Sura through Aracha 
(p. 859). No sooner had Trajan himself conquered Mesopotamia 
than he secured his communications by driving a road to the 
Tigris over the slopes of the Singar 1 . So too when he annexed 
Arabia, he boldly had a road constructed (a.d. i i r— 1 14) afinibus 
Syriae usque ad mare Ruirum 2 . We do not know how far the 
Seleucids had already seen to the making of roads in their empire. 
But the new masters of the country introduced those solidly built 
highways, provided with rest-stages and lodging-places, which 
were one of their great achievements in all the Mediterranean 
world. The paving of thick blocks, the bridges with their enduring 
arches, the deep cuttings through mountain ridges, still attest the 
perfection of these works, the technique of which was skilfully 
adapted to the nature of the ground. Until the third century the 
emperors steadily increased the range and drew closer the web of 
this road-system, and to the end of the Turkish regime communica- 
tions in Syria were never again as good as they had been in antiquity. 
The successive restorations which have altered the names carved 
on the milestones make it impossible to follow the historical de- 
velopment of this great undertaking of the State, and they tell us 
more about repairs than about construction. But, in all probability, 

1 R. Cagnat, in Syria, vnr, 1927, p. 53 (milestone), 

2 Dessau 5 8 34> 5^45 sqq. 
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the governors first secured communication between the coast 
towns subject to their authority by building the highway along the 
seaboard from Antioch to Palestine. It was supplemented by the 
road which ran between the Lebanon and Antilcbanon. Later, 
when provincial territory extended into the desert, there was added 
the road, which we have already mentioned, from Sura to Damas- 
cus, while, finally, a military road linked up the stations and 
camps on the right bank of the Euphrates. But besides these, 
other broad highways, the importance of which was at once 
strategic and commercial, ran from west to east to the Euphrates, 
across which there was a bridge at Zeugma, and continued through 
Mesopotamia to the Tigris or else, at Palmyra, Damascus or 
Bostra, led into the caravan tracks of the desert. 

By all these measures Rome imposed on Syria security and the 
almost unbroken enjoyment of the pax Romana for nearly three 
centuries, and by its expert administration it gave it the benefit of 
stable institutions. In conformity with its universal practice, 
Rome left the Greek cities in Syria a large degree of autonomy, 
requiring from them in return the management of most of those 
public services which in modern times are kept in its own hands by 
the central authority. These small States with independent ad- 
ministration were given an aristocratic constitution, which reserved 
the exercise of political rights to those possessed of a certain 
census. This was more necessary in Syria than elsewhere. The 
municipal middle class was the only class which was hellenized, 
which had, that is to say, a culture comparable with that of Italy, 
and which was considered worthy to enjoy a certain amount of 
civic freedom. It was also the only class from which capable 
administrators could be recruited, the Semitic population being 
debarred from education by its ignorance of Greek, 

The civic constitution remained broadly what in the Hellenistic 
age had been common to all the Seleucid colonics. The executive 
power was in the hands of a body of magistrates or archons, of 
whom the chief were sometimes an eponymous president (wp<kS- 
/)o?), sometimes two eponymous strategy and the government of 
the city was divided between them and two deliberative bodies, 
the Senate (JSovkij) and the assembly of the people (1^/tX^cna). 
In some cities like Gentsa a college of rich senators (the ScKairpv- 
rot) levied the taxes and possibly superintended the census 1 . But 
we are very ill informed concerning the functions of these different 
institutions of municipal life; we have not yet at our disposal for 

1 R. Uoccklin uml J. P, Myatt in Am. Journ. Arch, xxxvin* 1934* 

pp. $1? sqtf. 
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this country the wealth of epigraphic documents left us by the 
Greek towns of Asia Minor, In particular we do not know 
whether at the beginning of the Christian era the people (St^xos), 
that is to say the citizen body, still possessed real power and 
was not restricted to ratifying by acclamation the laws passed by 
the boule and to electing magistrates whom it proposed. The 
general tendency under the Empire for these magistrates to be- 
come more powerful at the expense of the citizen body, because 
the Roman officials could more easily manage them, and to reserve 
to themselves the parliamentary initiative which had been taken 
from private persons, is seen in Syria as in other provinces. 

The autonomy solemnly conferred on cities by Pompey in 
volved them in hardly any other obligation towards Rome than 
the payment of tribute and the sending of military contingents. 
But in actual fact the decrees voted by the towns under the 
Seleucids had often been only the expression of a monarch's will 
translated into republican language. In practice the power of the 
Roman governors over them was hardly less extensive, and as 
disorder in the municipal finances invited, or rather demanded, 
the intervention of the Imperial officials, these city-states ended 
by retaining no more of autonomy than the name. The more of a 
reality the unification of the Empire became and the more the 
distinction between cives and peregrini disappeared as the latter 
were absorbed into the former, the more the Greek republics 
found a place in the constitutional system of Rome. 

Compared with Asia, Syria had but few towns, and conse- 
quently these possessed extensive territories, sometimes including 
hundreds of villages : that of Cyrrhus had an area of about 1 60 
square miles and in the time of the bishop Theodoret 800 
parishes. The total population was considerable. In the time of 
Augustus the census of Quirinius showed 117,000 citizens of 
Apamea of both sexes not counting slaves and the labouring 
classes 1 . Most of the land belonged to large landowners who 
lived in the towns and who had their vast estates cultivated by 
small farmers or paid workmen. Though we do not hear of coloni 
or serfs bound to the soil in Syria, the rural plebs, denied the rights 
of municipal citizenship and excluded from all part in public life, 
were harshly exploited by the owners of the latifundia and often 
lived in extreme poverty. But the appearance of the villages 
whose remains have survived forces us to suppose that by the side 
of the towns where the citizen noblemen came to reside in the 
summer, there existed a numerous class of well-to-do peasants 
1 Fr. Cumont in J.R.S. xxiv, 1934, pp. 187 sqq. 
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cultivating their plots of land. Beside the estates of the aristocracy 
stretched the sacred land of the temples, the revenue from which 
was used to maintain their worship* Even when these temples 
were in towns, they had their estates,, their own treasuries and 
their financial administration, which in practice made them 
nearly independent of civil authority. Sometimes, as at Hierapolis 
or Emesa, the high priest had been lord of the city, and even when 
he no longer ruled over the civil population, he retained an almost 
regal rank and dress. But other shrines, like that on the Nimrud 
Dagh in Commagcncor that of Baetocaece on Mt Bargylus, formed 
outside the cities definite ecclesiastical principalities, whose head 
was served by a host of temple slaves and possessed numerous 
villages from which he received revenue. Finally the old * royal 
land' of the Scleucids had passed at least in part to the emperors, 
who exploited it through their agents. They were the owners 
particularly of the forests of Lebanon which 1 ladrian delimited. 
Some of the imperial saints continued to exist; by the side of 
urban territory until the Arab invasion 1 . 

The villages (fca>/xai), whether they belonged to the municipal 
aristocracy, a temple or the emperor, had a local administration, 
entrusted to a mayor, who was called a cam arch or by some other 
title, and presided over a communal council. On him devolved 
the policing of his village and the management of its property. 
Occasionally, in areas which remained essentially rural, several 
villages were grouped together under the chief village of the 
district (/x^r/jo/owfua). 

In Syria the contrast between the towns and the country was 
not only social but also one of language, Although in the urban 
centres Macedonian colonists had quickly mixed with the native 
population and although constant marriage with the women of the 
country had profoundly altered the ethnic quality of the dominant 
race, the latter strove to preserve through the centuries, together 
with the political system which assured its supremacy, the laws, 
religious worship and language on which its proud position de- 
pended* The education given in the schools and by teachers of 
rhetoric was as Greek in the colonies, even in those of the Far 
East, as it was in Greece itself. Hellenism was at that time 
synonymous with culture. If a man wished to be educated, he 
had to learn Greek* if he wished to better himself he could 
do so only with its help. Official documents, literary works, 
religious dedications are in Greek, On the coast Phoenician dies 
out, and in every city Aramaic ceases to be a written language and 
1 C£ Gcorgios Cypr. Description nos. 98 x, 994 sqq* 
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becomes the patois of the common people. It is no more spoken 
by the educated classes than Celtic in Gaul or Britain. If a child of 
the people rose to a higher social standing he hastened to hellenize 
his name, like Malchus of Tyre, son of Malchus, who became the 
philosopher Porphyry. Hellenism prevailed more perhaps at 
Antioch than at Alexandria. But people spoke Aramaic at the 
gates of the town, and it was the language of the whole of the open 
country. One sign of the bilingualism of the population was the 
fact noticed by Ammianus Marcellinus 1 that the cities often had a 
double name, one Macedonian, which was due to the Seleucids, 
and the other native, which was older than the period of helleniza- 
tion and survived it. Beroea, which had been called Chalybon, 
shows a reversion to its old name in the form Aleppo. 

If in the heart of Roman Syria the native tongues are no more 
than despised patois^ they remain on the circumference of the 
province, in districts long unsubdued, written languages which 
are not only those of conversation and business but also of govern- 
ment and religion. Jews in Palestine, Nabataeans in Arabia, 
Safaites in the Haur&n, Palmyrenes in the desert, each have their 
peculiar Semitic dialect and their own alphabet. In Mesopotamia 
Bardesanes of Edessa in the second century formulates his 
religious speculations in Syriac, just as in the third Mani uses it for 
his sacred books 2 . 

In seeking everywhere the support of the urban middle classes 
and in preserving an aristocratic character in the social organiza- 
tion, Rome was also helping Hellenism and it certainly spread in 
Syria, as it did north of the Taurus (p. 611) during the first 
centuries of the Empire, Variety of tongues tended to give way 
before a world language. In the cities Greek gradually gained 
ground among the lower strata of the population. At the same 
time it widened its field of action and pushed forward its borders 
as urbanization extended. The process common to all the pro- 
vinces acquires a special character here, Syria proper and the 
Decapolis had been widely colonized by the Seleucids, and the 
emperors founded there hardly any new cities. They contented 
themselves for the most part with restoring the existing ones 
which acquired a new dignity under their rule. But it was other- 
wise on the borders of the province in districts hitherto rural and 
Semitic. Sometimes groups of dwellings which depended on 
temples were transformed into cities, as happened with Emesa; 
sometimes, as in Palestine where Herod had led the way, 
monarchical absolutism was replaced by the system of independent 

1 xiv, 8, 6. 2 See below, vol. xrx. 
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cities; sometimes, as in Ituraea, growing villages (/ow/xcu) were 
organized so that they hardly differed from cities., or existing 
settlements were raised to the rank of Roman colonies, as was done 
by the Severi as far afield as Mesopotamia. The continual spread 

of Greek language and customs can nowhere be better observed 
than at Palmyra, as this business republic comes more within the 
legal framework of imperial administration. But the old tribal 
organization of the Semites was so powerful that in the outlying 
districts, in Nabataea, Transjordan and Palmyrene, it was more or 
less preserved under a western form. The tribes (<{>vKai) among 
which the population was divided according to Greek custom, 
were often in Arab country simply the old nomad clans, and the 
head of the community, who was called the ethnarch or president 
(irp6£&po<s), was the direct descendant of the former sheikhs* 

How far did Rome, the furthercr of Hellenism, also introduce 
her own culture into Syria? Nowhere did she impose by force her 
language, customs or beliefs on the peoples subject to her rule. 
She did not open schools in which young Syrians were made to 
learn Latin* Greek was the second official language of the 
Empire, and as early as the reign of Augustus the princeps and his 
officials used it in their correspondence with Eastern cities or for 
the publication of edicts. But naturally the Latin language and 
the customs of Italy spread to some extent in a country in which 
so many Italians found themselves resident* 

At the same time those who in other parts were the most active 
instruments of romanization played only a small part in Syria. 
Rome, unlike modern Europe, did not send overseas millions of 
the lower classes to inhabit large continents, but she encouraged 
the emigration of capitalists, large and small, those ncgotiatores 
who were everywhere the most active pioneers of Latin civiliza- 
tion* When the new province had been created by Pornpcy, it 
saw a swarm of traders settle down on it, who were, as elsewhere, 
readily given protection by the governors. But from the beginning 
of the Empire these Italian traders become fewer or disappear. 
The Syrians were such adroit dealers that they made foreign com- 
petition impossible, The associations of negosiatoreSy which are 
so common in Asia Minor, are almost unknown in Syria* 

The many Latin inscriptions which have been found in Syria 
and Arabia give a sufficiently accurate picture of the factors which 
made for partial latinizatiom They come partly from Roman 
officials* But the number of servants of the State scattered over 
this vast province was exceedingly small, for almost all the admini- 
stration was left in the hands or local authorities (p* 620). If Latin 
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was the language of the legates resident at Antioch and of their 
entourage, it was as little the language of this capital as French is 
that of Damascus to-day. 

More important was the influence of the army. In the first 
century when the legions consisted largely of volunteers recruited 
from Italy and were commanded by officers drawn from the 
Italian aristocracy^ their camps were very definite centres of 
romanization in Semitic countries, as they were on the Danube or 
the Rhine. They were indeed more so, for contrary to the practice 
in the West, the troops were often quartered in or near to the towns 
(voL x, p. 280) 1 . But after Hadrian local recruitment meant the 
predominance of native peasants even among the legionaries, and 
as the territory was extended, it meant an increase in the number of 
auxiliaries recruited from peoples who were half barbarians. An 
army which became more and more oriental counted for less and 
less in the spread of latinization. The customary speech of the 
soldiers and officers of lower rank, — the language which they used 
for everyday purposes — was either their Semitic dialect or Greek. 
None the less, everywhere, even on the banks of the Euphrates, 
the official language, used in commands and at military offices, 
was exclusively Latin, as is shown by the archives of the prae- 
torium of Doura. So that during their long service with the 
colours the barbarian recruits obtained a rough knowledge of it* 
The jargon they write is occasionally a trooper's Latin, like the 
English of sepoys, but a feeling of esprit de corps made them take a 
pride in using it. It was probably a soldier who carved on a rock 
on Mt Sinai this faulty but proud appeal ; * cessent Syri ante Latinos 
Romanos V Thus all along the frontier, in the neighbourhood of 
the garrison towns, the language spread which was spoken by the 
masters of the world. When a village is formed, grows and be- 
comes a town, the town is trilingual, Greek, Latin and Semitic 3 . 
Military even more than commercial influence is responsible for 
filling with Latin words the Syrian koine, such as is written, for 
example, by Ignatius of Antioch, and for causing them to find 
their way in large numbers even into the Hebrew of the Talmud 
and literary Syriac. 

1 Tacitus' statement {jinn, xm, 35, 3) militia per oppida expleta is con- 
firmed by the most recent discoveries at Palmyra (H. Seyrig, Antiquites 
syriennes,. 1934, pp. 70 sqq.) and at Doura, where the soldiers' quarter is 
inside the fortification but separated from the rest of the city by a wall. 

2 C.I.Z. in, 86. 

3 Cf., for example, Waddington no. 2136 and the note on Eaccaea in 
Batanea, 

C.A.H, XI 40 
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The change in the composition of the army necessarily affected 
that of the colonies of veterans. Only those which had been 
founded at the beginning of the Empire had a population of 
Italian origin and were really like Latin islands in the Semitic 
ocean; such were Berytus and Heliopolis (Baalbek) under 
Augustus, Ptolcma'is Ace under Claudius* The numerous 
coloniae of the Severi, even when they did not receive a purely 
honorific title, had their lands assigned only to oriental soldiers. 

The only one of all these cities that matched Gellius' definition 
of a colony as * effigies parva, simulacrumque 1 ' of the Roman State, 
was Berytus, which was thickly populated by the veterans of two 
legions* it is typical that this distant Phoenician city saw the 
birth, under Nero, of a famous grammarian, Valerius Probus, who 
was an enthusiastic defender of the ancient classics, of which he 
published valuable editions, and was all the more anxious to pre- 
serve the purity of the language because he had seen it threatened 
in his native land* At Berytus, probably in the second century, 
was instituted the celebrated school of Law in which the teach- 
ing continued to be given in Latin and not in (J reek until the 
end of the fourth century, and which attracted students from all 
over the East. About the year 2^3 the instructor of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus taught him Latin in Cappadoeia together with the 
elements of the science of Law and strongly advised him to com- 
plete his studies at Berytus 2 . In proportion as the ius civitatis was 
granted to an increasing number of Syrians, the application of 
Roman law among populations hitherto governed by Greek laws 
or native customs, multiplied the questions that had to be settled, 
both those that concerned the laws dealing with the family and 
with inheritance and those concerning obligation. Rome had 
found in the East a highly developed Hellenistic law, which* in 
the cities., served as the rule for judicial practice, and a well 
perfected system of compulsory registration of deeds in the 
official and carefully kept archives (xp^attcrryjpmX It is still a 
matter of controversy how far Roman civil law, which in theory 
applied to all citizens, was substituted for the Hellenistic law that 
was a legacy from the Seleucid monarchy, and how far the latter 
was modified by it or whether on the contrary the latter modified 
the former. But it is certainly true that the distinguished school 
of Berytus played a considerable part in the development of 
juridical doctrine under the Empire and the old science of the 
Seaevolas and Labeos was cultivated with brilliance in this Levant- 

1 N.J, xvi, 13, 9, 

2 Greg. Thaum. Pmeg. ad Origin > 5 (Patr. Or, x, 1065)* 
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ine port, which was to remain until the time of Justinian a 
nursery of officials for the imperial administration. 

In Law then there was give and take between Rome and Syria. 
Was it the same in Art? The terms of this disputed question can 
be better expressed when the economic position of the country, 
which explains the magnificence of Its monuments, has been 
indicated. 

III. INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

In Syria luxuriant vegetation borders on the desolate wilderness. 
Wherever the rainfall, as on the riviera of Lebanon, or else irriga- 
tion, as along the rivers, provided a sufficiency of water, the soil 
was fertile, and the construction of aqueducts under the Empire 
increased the arable land. Droughts were less severe than they are 
to-day, for the country, which had not been made bare by the 
cutting down of trees, still possessed enormous forests. The 
cedars and cypresses of the imperial domains of Lebanon could be 
used for the building of the fleets of the emperors, as they had been 
three thousand years before for those of the Pharaohs. Immense 
plateaux which to-day are bleak deserts with rock everywhere on 
the surface, were then covered with a deep soil suitable for agri- 
culture and tree-growing. In northern Syria cereals grew abund- 
antly, and the Haur&n was then, as now, a great granary. Syrian 
wines, strong in alcohol, were exported to Persia and India no less 
than to the West. Some Phoenician wines were esteemed even in 
Rome and they still reached Gaul under the Merovingians. Olive- 
plantations surrounded the villages everywhere and supplied oil 
in plenty. Many presses have been found in districts now aban- 
doned by man. This oil was chiefly used with food, but it was 
also employed in the making of scent and balsams, for strongly 
smelling aromatic plants throve under the strong sun as did 
medicinal plants. The towns and market-villages were, as in 
modern times, surrounded by fruit gardens with pears, apples, 
pistachio-nuts. The figs and damsons of Damascus which were 
dried for export were famous. Vegetables were so various that 
their number became proverbial 1 ; to Ascalon particularly we owe 
the shallot (ascalonid). Even uncultivated tracts did not fail to 
contribute to the prosperity of this wealthy country. The desert 
fed and clothed Syria. The meat from its large flocks was the 
citizens' food and their wool was used for the weaving of cloth. 

Weaving, indeed, was one of the important industries of the 

1 TroWa %ipcov "Xar^ava. 
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country. It produced not only ordinary plain stuffs but many- 
coloured textures with varied designs worked into the woof. 
Linen clothes were also made of extreme fineness suitable for the 
hot climate. They were particularly the compulsory dress of the 
native priesthood, and they were an important article of export. 
Finally, the Syrians had learned to work in silk, the most precious 
of textile materials. From China, which then alone knew how to 
rear caterpillars on the mulberry, raw silk reached them across 
Turkestan and Persia or by boat from India, and the sericarii of 
the Phoenician towns worked it into luxurious materials. Syrian 
workers were equally clever at metal-work; their armourers 
supplied Arabia, their bronze-workers cast and hammered well- 
finished plate for distant Persia, their silversmiths and goldsmiths 
chased elaborate jewelry with which women adorned themselves. 
Inscriptions give us the names of numerous specialist workmen 
who formed clubs in the cities. 

But the two characteristic industries of Syria were glass-making 
and purple-dyeing (vol, x, p. 400). The chief centre of the former 
was Sidon, which discovered a process for making translucent the 
opaque vitreous impasto and learned to blow it in moulds; and 
every cemetery in the province can show numerous glass vases of 
all shapes, either transparent or coloured, worked with a delicacy 
and taste that is often amazing. They spread all over the Roman 
world and as far as Germany. Tyre and the neighbourhood had a 
monopoly of purple-dyeing; this colour which was so prized by 
antiquity and became the sign of sovereign power, was obtained 
from the secretion of one, or rather two, shell-fish, the murex and 
the trumpet-shell, which were fished on this coast. 

This country where the land produced abundant fruits and 
busy towns provided work for a mass of artisans, supported a 
population very much larger than that of to-day. Its density was 
the result not only of the size of the towns — the ruins of Aparnea 
cover about 250 hectares (= about 615 acres) — but of the number 
of villages whose stone dwellings are still scattered about in 
districts now uninhabited. Lack of adequate statistics makes it 
difficult to estimate the total figure, but probably Syria and 
Palestine together had at least ten million inhabitants 1 * This 

1 See Fr. Cumont in J.R.S. xxrv, 1934, pp. 187 sqq. M. Schlumberger's 
exploration in 1934 of" the region north-east of Palmyra, which to-day is 
wholly barren and uninhabited, has revealed remains of some twenty- five 
temples, and has shown that all this part of the desert was once covered with 
pastures where the horses for the famous Palmvrene cavalry were reared. 
See that writer's report in C. R, Jc. Inscr. 1935I pp. 250 sqq. 
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density of population explains how the country was an important 
source both of slaves for the markets of the West and of recruits 
for the imperial armies. 

If the produce of its fields and workshops placed Syria on a 
level with, or little below, Egypt, nevertheless it owed its economic 
importance above alt to its commerce. A nation of traders, highly 
gifted for business, made great profits as transport contractors 
and brokers between Asia and the Mediterranean world. 

The camel was not introduced to North Africa until the 
Roman period, but Syria had been using it as a beast of burden 
from the beginning of its history. The caravans did not visit only 
the market-towns which were stocked by them on the edge of the 
desert, Bostra, Gerasa, Damascus and Emesa. As to-day, they 
carried the commodities of the hinterland to the ports on the coast, 
whence Phoenician ships bore them to all the shores of the Medi- 
terranean . But only these caravans could cross the melancholy 
wastes of the hamad^ for nature and man alike beset it with 
dangers. Success depended on a knowledge of the tracks which 
led to the watering-places and oases and on ability to repel the 
attacks of nomads. The financial organization of these costly 
expeditions needed considerable capital, which was advanced by 
bankers or merchants in the business towns, who shared largely in 
the profits of the venture. The traders formed great convoys and 
submitted themselves to the instructions of a leader (crv^oStap^?), 
who was always an important person in the city. These convoys, 
often of hundreds of camels strongly escorted by mounted bow- 
men to intimidate the rovers of the desert, resembled an army on 
the march 1 whose only care was the protection of its baggage. 
For safe travel an understanding was necessary with the phylarchs 
of the tribes through whose pasture the caravans had to go, and 
they had an interest in the profits of a regular traffic in so far as 
they received dues in return for their protection. These expenses 
heavily increased the net cost of merchandise. Pliny tells us that 
the carriage of incense from the Gebbanitae of southern Arabia to 
Gaza passed through sixty-five stations and cost some 688 denarii 
for a camel-load 2 , which can be estimated at about 300 lb. Only 
goods of great value in small bulk could bear such costs, and in 
this respect the caravan traffic had its limitation. 

Two desert towns in succession, by coming to an agreement 
with the Arab sheikhs, succeeded in running convoys across these 
inhospitable districts and in securing for themselves for a time the 

1 Strabo xvi, 781. 2 N.H. xn, 65. 
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profitable monopoly of the land trade with foreign countries. 
They were Petra and Palmyra, 

Half-way between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of Akaba, Petra, 
the capital of Nabataea (p. 616), grew up in a circle of steep rocks 
to which the only approach was through narrow gorges^ which 
could be defended by a handful of men. The safety of this mart 
which was so well fortified by nature and in which inaccessible 
caves gave merchants protection from robbery, was the chief 
cause of its prosperity. By the end of the Hellenistic period these 
dauntless and clever traders had concentrated in their hands the 
trade with the Arabian peninsula, from which the caravans 
brought gems and perfumes, especially myrrh and incense, of 
which an enormous quantity was used by the temples of the whole 
ancient world. Ships also carried the scents, precious woods and 
fine muslins of India across the ocean to Aden, whence the coasting- 
trade of the Red Sea brought them to Leuke Kome, the port of 
the Nabataeans, who then loaded them on their camels. But their 
fearless caravaners also made their way across the whole breadth of 
the Nejd to the harbour of Gerrha on the Persian Gulf, which was 
renowned for its pearl-fisheries, or even boldly set their course for 
Forat, a port near the mouth of the Tigris, where fleets from the 
sea of Oman could put in. The precious wares produced or im- 
ported by Arabia poured into Petra, which saw to their spread 
through the Roman world. To the north a busy road took them to 
Damascus, which distributed them in the rest of Syria, and this 
important commercial highway brought life to the towns of Trans- 
jordan, which lay on its course, such as Philadelphia and Gerasa. 
In the east the merchants of Petra discharged their precious loads 
at Rhinocolura on the Egyptian frontier whence they reached 
Alexandria or at Gaza where they could be shipped direct to 
Italy. As in the Hellenistic age the Nabataeans carried on business 
at Delos, so at the beginning of the Empire they had a flourishing 
colony at Puteoli, which then served as a port for Rome. 

This constant stream of business brought Petra a wealth which 
is still attested by the remarkable rock tombs of which the 
facades, rising tier above tier, form a scene from fairyland on the 
precipitous sides of the mountains, while on the tops stood 
temples dedicated to the Nabataean gods, of whom the chief were 
Dushara (Dusares), assimilated with Dionysus, and Allath, a 
warrior goddess identified with Athena. The annexation of Arabia 
under Trajan (p. 617) was to strike a fatal blow to the trade of 
Petra. Bostra, the political centre of the province, became the 
commercial centre also, and until the end of the Empire it was the 
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meeting-place of caravans from Medina and Mecca. But above 
all Petra could not withstand the successful competition of 
Palmyra. When Palmyra opened up easier routes to the Persian 
Gulf, it deprived Petra of the Indian trade. 

Two abundant springs, gushing forth like a miracle in a 
burning country, have since time began made Tadmor a stage in 
the passage of the desert half-way between the valley of the 
Euphrates and the towns of Syria. In the time of Antony, who 
hoped to surprise it by a cavalry raid (p. 6 1 7), Palmyra was still an 
open straggling village of caravaners of so little importance that 
Strabo does not even mention it. But the peace between Augustus 
and the Parthians, which allowed Palmyrene to remain as an inde- 
pendent republic between its two great neighbours, greatly 
favoured the extension of its trade. In the reign of Tiberius it was 
already rich enough to build a magnificent temple to the supreme 
trinity of its pantheon, Bel, Yarhibol (Sun), and Aglibol (Moon). 
Like Petra it succeeded in gaining the co-operation of the nomad 
sheikhs and its authority was recognized by the oases of the 
desert, of which it made a State. It thus re-opened for traffic the 
way to the Euphrates which had been impossible for traders since 
the Seleucid anarchy, and this was the source of notable prosperity. 
It could, in fact, make use of a route to lower Mesopotamia that 
was much easier and safer than the long crossing of the Arabian 
desert, which was infested by robbers but had to be risked by the 
people of Petra, or than the route which made a detour to the 
north round the sands of the hamdd^ crossed the Euphrates at 
Zeugma and went diagonally across Mesopotamia to the Tigris 
in twenty-five stages. The caravans of Palmyra either went due 
east until they reached Doura 1 and then descended the valley of 
the Euphrates along the right bank of the river, or else by a 
track that has been traced, which was shorter and provided with 
wells, they reached the river in a straight line at Hit. They could 
then comfortably continue their way as far as Seleuceia on the 
Tigris, which was the meeting-place of the convoys bringing 
Persian tissues or Chinese silk 2 . But the Palmyrenes travelled 
particularly to the ports of the lower Euphrates:, Babylon, where 

1 The discoveries of 1935 at Doura have shown that the Palmyrenes had 
a factory there as early as the first century b.c, when their wealth was a 
temptation to Antony. These inscriptions are the earliest known Palmyrene 
inscriptions. 

2 Not only raw silk (p. 628) but also Chinese tissues reached Palmyra. 
Characteristic fragments have been found in one of the tombs. R. Pfister, 
Textiles de Palmyre^ 1934, pp. 39 sqq. 
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their merchants founded a prosperous colony as early as a.d. 24 1 , 
and Vologasia, where they had an Important staple and a temple, 
or proceeded beyond the river to the small kingdom of Characene 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf, where ships from India un- 
loaded their cargoes in the port of Spasinu Charax. 

The trade from India, whence were obtained spices and sweet- 
smelling herbs, ivory, ebony and sandal-wood, pearls and precious 
stones, cotton and fine muslins, brought huge profits. The elder 
Pliny 2 puts the amount of money which the Roman Empire paid 
annually to India, Arabia and China at a hundred million 
sesterces on the lowest estimate (see however, vol. x, p : 417). At 
least half this sum went to India. That, adds the moralist, is what 
luxury and women cost us. The gains of the middlemen were 
enormous. According to Arab writers before Islam, merchandise 
brought from Mecca to Gaza or Bostra could easily be sold at a 
hundred per cent, net profit, and bankers who made advances to 
the caravans guaranteed interest of fifty per cent, on the capital 
invested in the enterprise. Pliny could say with some exaggeration 
that between India and Rome prices increased a hundredfold. 

From Palmyra, now become the great mart for the products of 
the East, many roads led to the towns in Syria from Damascus in 
the south to Antioch in the north. But Rome's authorization was 
needed if the bales of foreign merchandise were to enter the 
Empire, and an understanding with her was an absolute necessity 
for the commercial republic of the desert. On the other hand the 
emperors, like the Ptolemies before them, were anxious to assure 
for themselves the control of the profitable trade with Persia and 
India. At the same time as the discovery of the monsoon made it 
possible to establish regular communication by sea between 
Egypt and the coast of Malabar, the Romans worked their way 
into Palmyra and drew it closer and closer to the Empire. 
Annexation came not later than Trajan (p. 617). The expedition 
of the mighty conqueror against Parthia certainly had, over and 
above political aims, an economic purpose, the complete domina- 
tion of the route to the Persian Gulf and Iran, and the collection 
of heavy customs "dues on goods crossing Mesopotamia. Hadrian 
gave up his predecessor's conquests, but not his plan. When he 
re-established peaceful relations with the Parthians he was careful 
to^ make sure of the free passage of Roman caravans. After the 
reign of that emperor who was looked upon by Palmyrene, which 
bore the title Hadriane, as its second founder, the traffic across the 

1 J. Cantineau, Inv. des inscr. de Pa/myre, xx, 1933, P- I3C - 

2 N.H. xn. 84; cf. vi 1 01. 
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desert underwent a new development. A tariff dated a.d. 137 
shows that Palmyrene formed a closed district with customs, 
where, with the stipulation that a quota was to be paid to the 
treasury, the town levied taxes on imports and exports for its own 
profit and through its own officials. Steadily favoured by the 
emperors, who granted it the title of colony and the ius Italicunty it 
increasingly adopted Greek civilization- As though in defiance of 
nature there grew up under an unfriendly sky and in the midst of 
inhospitable lands a proud city whose ruins still arouse the wonder 
of travellers and inspired Volney to his thoughts on the decline of 
empires. In the middle of the third century it was even to aspire 
to become the capital of an important oriental state on the eve of 
its destruction by Aurelian. 

The fabulous wealth accumulated by these large-scale business 
men was due to the ease with which they could dispose of their 
goods in the Mediterranean world. The whole Roman Empire 
was open to their enterprise, and we see them extending their 
connections and founding banks in Egypt and Rome and as far off 
as Dacia. But they played only a minor part in the sea trade of the 
Syrians, which was as vigorous in the West as their caravan trade 
was in the East. 

The Phoenicians had long ago filled the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean with their colonies and flooded them with their wares. 
Their descendants remained enterprising sailors and their ship- 
owners and sailors formed powerful bodies in the ports all along 
the coast, A citizen of the small town of Rhosus did good service 
to Octavian as admiral {yavapypi) during the civil wars 1 . As soon 
as the Roman fleets, one of which had its base at Seleuceia in Pieria 
(vol. x, p. 236), had secured the safety of the sea, close relations 
were established between these ports and Italy, Gaul and Spain. 
Syria sent all round the Mediterranean crafty merchants, whose 
aptitude for profit-making became proverbial. In all important 
commercial centres they set up not only factories but real colonies. 
Even in the Hellenistic age they were numbered by the thousand 
at Delos, and Juvenal complains that the Orontes has flowed into 
the Tiber 2 . But they did not confine themselves to the coast; 
their mercantile activities took them far inland wherever they 
found profitable traffic. This foreign element was particularly 
strong in Gaul and reached the northern capital of Treves. Even 
barbarian invasions did not prevent its immigration in the West : 
only the ruin of Mediterranean trade by Saracen pirates put a stop 
to it. These Syrian strongholds had a marked influence for six 
1 P. Roussel in Syria > xv, 1934, pp. 33 sqq, 2 m, 62. 
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centuries on the economic life of the Latin provinces as on their 
moral and religious life. As bankers and moneylenders the 
Syrians secured a share of the money market and their merchants 
had a monopoly in the importation of the wares of the Levant. 
They sold its dried fruit, its wines, its spices and seasonings, its 
perfumes, its papyrus, its glass, its silk, its purple stuffs, its 
precious stones and also its jewelry which was imitated by native 
craftsmen in the West. At the same time they introduced the 
worship of their foreign gods and attracted the devout to the 
temples of Adonis or Atargatis, the dea Syria. 

But this dispersal, recalling that of the Jews, was no less im- 
portant for the economic development of Syria itself. The remains 
of fine villages, bearing witness to a wide distribution of wealth in 
districts which do not seem marked out by nature for such 
prosperity, show that what is happening to-day in Lebanon must 
have happened in antiquity: emigrants returned home built them- 
selves large and substantial residences out of the savings which 
they had amassed. Colonization of the West in this way led to a 
constant accretion of capital in Syria which added to the wealth 
accumulating there as a result of an extensive export trade. The 
role of middleman between the East and Europe which was later 
to be the greatness of Genoa and Venice fell in antiquity to Syria. 
Not without good reason did the emperors set up at Antioch one 
of their chief mints for silver and gold, and a second at Tyre. 

IV. SYRIAN CULTURE 

The wealth of Syria under the Empire is revealed to us above 
all in the magnificence of its towns. The monuments of which 
remains are still to be seen almost all date from the Roman period, 
a period marked by a fever of building in cities that compete 
in improvements to which the private purses of the well-to-do 
contributed as much as the municipal exchequer. The ruins of 
Antioch are still buried under the deposits of the Orontes, and we 
can form some idea of its magnificence only from the enthusiastic 
account of writers; but those of Apamea, Gerasa, Palmyra and of 
other towns still testify to the splendour of their past. They are 
usually built on a regular plan with a system of parallel streets 
meeting one another at right angles in accordance with the 
teaching of Hippodamus of Miletus (vol. v, p. 19). This type of 
city seems to have been adopted by the Seleucids for all the 
colonies founded by them. A broad avenue starting from a gate 
in the encircling wall and bordered by a double covered colonnade 
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giving the shops protection from sun and rain, a large-scale proto- 
type of the modern souks > ran past the buildings from one side to 
the other. At Antioch its length was thirty-six stades. The wide 
lateral porticos were paved in marble or mosaic; arcades were 
inserted to give access to transverse streets, and at the intersection 
of two colonnaded avenues were set up four-sided archways 
decorated with columns and statues. Sumptuous public buildings, 
rectangular or circular, temples, baths, theatres, basilicas, gym- 
nasiums, stadiums and exedras lined the principal streets. The 
descriptions which we possess of the buildings of Herod at 
Jerusalem and of their gorgeous decoration in which marble, 
bronze, gold and precious stones were combined, can give us 
some idea of the luxurious interiors of some of them. But thought 
was taken also for the comforts of life and the science of town- 
planning had reached a high degree of perfection. A double 
system of conduits ran under the streets : large pipes distributed 
under pressure clear and healthy water, which had been brought 
from a distance by aqueducts, to the baths and to the storeys of the 
houses, and drains carried out of the city flood-water and sewage. 
The best preserved are the temples, of which the oldest still 
standing is that of Palmyra dedicated in a.d. 32 to the supreme 
trinity (p. 631). Inside a large outer rectangular wall decorated 
with pilasters and porticos which fixed the boundary of the 
haram, stood the sanctuary which was closed by bronze doors and 
of which the columns supported bronze capitals. The rather drily 
sober style which characterizes its sculptural decoration and 
recalls the Neo-Attic school, contrasts with the luxuriant foliage 
which runs over the walls of the two temples at Heliopolis on which 
work proceeded from the time of Nero to the third century. The 
temple of Artemis at Gerasa, on a terrace overlooking the town, to 
which one ascended by a broad stairway, still has thirteen columns 
standing out of the 260 which surrounded it. These are the most 
impressive of the buildings still left among a countless number of 
others to which time has been less kind. The streets and buildings 
were ornamented with many statues in marble and bronze. 
Sidon in particular had bronze-founders of repute 1 . The oriental 
taste for dazzling polychromy is seen in the abundance of mosaics 
(an art in which Syrians have always excelled) and of paintings, 
which were sometimes ranged one above another and covered the 
entire surface of the wall. Series of pictures in temples were 
intended to instruct the illiterate and took the place for them of 

1 Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, 31, 222. 
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the sacred books which their ignorance prevented them from 

reading. 

Questions about the characteristics of Syrian art and of the in- 
fluence which it had or was subject to, provide matter for endless 
discussion since the powerful pleas of Strzygowski on behalf of 
oriental originality. But out of a mass of doubtful points certain 
facts emerge. 

When the Seleucids established themselves in Syria the country 
possessed a Syrian art which was the result of a technique a thou- 
sand years old, and which, if it was not inventive, was at least very 
productive. The influence of the Greeks in the Nearer East had 
long preceded their conquest of it. In Persia the Achaemenids of 
the sixth century had already combined types borrowed from 
Ionia with those of their Semitic or Iranian subjects. New com- 
binations resulted from the native art, which was already com- 
posite, and that which the kings of Antioch caused to prevail, 
Syro-Persian elements modified more or less according to the 
district the genuine Greek traditions. The difference was not only 
in the means employed and the forms adopted, but even in the 
conception of subject. In pagan times, as later in the Christian 
period, Greek idealism was opposed by the realism of the Syrian 
school, and in religious iconography the subtle spirit of the East 
delighted in an abstruse symbolism which was alien to the aesthetic 
of the direct genius of the Greek, Art had not only to elevate the 
soul by its beauty but to instruct the mind. 

In the Phoenician ports, at Antioch and in the neighbouring 
towns, where Hellenism reigned supreme, work seems to have 
been produced which was not fundamentally different from that 
turned out by the workshops of Athens or Ephesus 1 , But native 
traditions remained stronger and counted for more in the 
countries where the conquering Macedonians had left only a few 
scattered colonies or had exercised only a loose control. And 
besides, there was a distinction, as in the case of language, between 
the different classes of society, for the popular works remained 
more oriental than those which conformed to the taste of the 
aristocracy. The sculpture of Palmyra, isolated by the desert, was 
a hellenized offshoot of Aramaic stock, and always retained a very 
pronounced savour of its country (p. 633). The facades at Petra 

* The discovery in 1934 of a potter's studio at Gerasa with thousands of 
fragments of statuettes is instructive. 'All the pieces show strong Greek 
influence, many of the terra-cottas being copies of well-known classical 
Greek statues' (Am. Journ. Arch, xxxix, 1935, p. 120), Gerasa was a 
beleucid colony and it never forgot the fact. 
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enable us to see the introduction of * Ptolemaic * forms to a native 
architecture, and the paintings at Doura 1 , which was removed 
from Mediterranean influence by Parthian invasion, allow us to 
study better than anywhere else the fusion of Greek and Oriental 
elements which prepares the way for medieval Christian art. 

Had the Roman conquest and the foundation of colonies of 
veterans an influence on art comparable with that on language 
(p. 624) ? Some scholars maintain that in this sphere as in that of 
government Italy imposed her supremacy above all, and that the 
architecture of Syrian towns and their sculptural decoration derive 
from buildings already existing in the capital of the Empire. The 
neo-classicism of the Augustan age was reproduced throughout 
the whole Mediterranean world and was the source from which 
the provincial schools and notably that of Syria were derived. 
Other scholars on the other hand hold the view that Syria in this 
respect was in advance of Rome and was her pattern, and that it 
far surpassed her in inventive genius and in the technical know- 
ledge and skill of its workmen. It has been supposed, in parti- 
cular, that Apollodorus of Damascus, the famous architect of the 
forum and market-place of Trajan, copied the buildings of his 
native country on the slopes of the Quirinal (p. 781). 

It cannot wholly be denied that Italian architecture, introduced 
in the colonies of Berytus and Heliopolis or made use of by 
military engineers, may have modified in the first century certain 
formulas of construction as it had hitherto been practised in 
Graeco-Semitic countries. But in all probability this influence was 
very limited and did not last long. At the same time the question 
of priority as between Italy and Syria will often remain insoluble 
as long as we do not know what the buildings of the Seleucids 
were like. The champions of Oriental dependence on the "West 
take too little account of an essential fact : Antioch, which was the 
capital of a vast kingdom before it was that of a Roman province, 
was the second Greek town in the Roman Empire and only a little 
behind Alexandria in importance 2 . It was adorned by its kings 
with magnificent buildings and was famous for its beauty. It 
appears highly probable that its temples and public buildings 
served as a model for Syria in pagan times, as later in the Christian 
period, and the form of its churches and their decoration were to 
be followed at a distance in the surrounding countries. 

The ascendancy of Antioch in all northern Syria showed itself 
also in buildings on a more modest scale, in private houses and 

1 See Volume of Plates v, 26, a; 28, b m 

2 Strabo xvi, 750. Cf. Joseph us, Bell. Jud. in [2, 4], 29. 
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tombs. In no other province of the Empire is the humble archi- 
tecture of the countryside represented by so many ruins, so well 
preserved and of so many different types. They enable us to re- 
construct exactly the picture of the domestic life of the large and 
small country landowners. In the districts of Syria where stone 
in square blocks was used to build solid walls, whether the grey 
limestone from the mountains of the north or the dark basalt of 
the Hauran, we can follow through the first six centuries of the 
Christian era the continuous development of this series of 
buildings : separate villas with a portico in front and outhouses set 
round a large court, houses set along the streets of villages, monu- 
mental and rock tombs, rustic temples of villagers, and the baths 
which preceded the hammams of the Moslems. In this incom- 
parable collection can be studied in detail how Greek technique 
modified or sometimes took the place of the technique handed 
down by ancient local tradition. 

Syria contained within its borders a motley crowd of people in 
whose social standing, more or less advanced, was to be found a 
complete contrast of culture and barbarism. Between the shep- 
herds of the desert or the troglodytes of the mountains with their 
savage ways and the cultured town-dwellers, large landowners or 
wealthy shipowners, eloquent rhetoricians or acute thinkers, there 
was a great gulf. In the upper classes a luxurious private life 
corresponded to the splendour of their aristocratic residences. If 
a wretched member of the lowest agricultural class, clad in a 
fleece or simple loin-cloth, lived exposed to the weather practically 
in a state of nakedness, the well-to-do middle classes loved to 
dress in fine linen or silken materials, dyed in bright colours and 
embroidered in gold or braided, and women of fashion loaded 
their head, neck and arms with a mass of jewels. The fertility of 
the country ensured to landed families a life of abundant leisure. 
According to Posidonius 1 his countrymen were great lovers of 
jovial gatherings and of good cheer. They spent the day at the 
gymnasium anointing themselves with scented oil as at the bath, 
or at endless banquets where they lingered drinking freely to the 
sound of instruments. Their love of music and dancing showed 
itself in secular merrymakings as well as in religious festivals. 
During the Brumalia y which lasted nearly all the month of 
December, the whole of Antioch, so a Syriac writer tells us 2 , re- 
sembled a tavern, and the streets rang all night long with the noise 

1 F. Gr. Hist. 87, 10 (n, p. 228). 

2 Isaac of Antioch, ed. Bickell, i, p. 295. The piece is really by Isaac of 
Edessa (Baumstark, Syr. Lit. p. 147, n. 7). 
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of singing and of serenades to the magistrates and leading men 
under the windows of their palaces. The pursuit of sport took the 
place of the martial exercises which the pax Romana made super- 
fluous. For the aristocracy the most manly sport was hunting, 
which was exciting in a country where big game was abundant 
and even the lion had not disappeared. The people in the towns 
thronged to the venationes of the amphitheatre, where the Romans 
had also introduced their cruel contests of gladiators. The mob 
showed an equal passion for the chariot-races of the hippodrome, 
the athletic contests of the stadium and the performances of the 
theatre. Syria produced in superabundance and exported abroad 
charioteers, athletes, actors, dancers, flute-players, harpists, per- 
formers on the sambuca, and tumblers and rope-walkers of both 
sexes. It is significant that Publilius Syrus, who in the time of 
Caesar introduced to the Latin stage the sparkling dialogue of the 
mime, had come to Rome from Antioch. Jockeys and boxers 
carved the story of their victories in marble that their glory should 
not perish with them. If the superintendents of the public games 
in all the cities vied with one another in the money lavished upon 
them, those of Antioch surpassed all the others in magnificence. 
Nowhere did the joys of life so far outdo serious matters as in this 
city of pleasure and dissipation, and its loose morals seemed 
shocking even in an age when prostitution flaunted itself every- 
where. Licentiousness extended even to certain religious festivals, 
like the Mai'ouma, the occasion of great depravity. 

At the same time Antioch was a great centre of liberal studies, 
and letters were held in honour 1 . The course of study, about 
which we are enlightened especially by the autobiography of 
Nicolaus of Damascus 2 , was in Syria what it was at that time 
throughout the Greek world. Education began with grammar, 
which was particularly necessary for children whose mother 
tongue was often a Semitic dialect (p. 622). A curious funeral 
bas-relief from Palmyra shows us a schoolboy in national dress 
holding a stylus in his hand and writing on tablets on which can 
be read the last letters of the Greek alphabet <j>x$<*>- The memorial 
was to recall his keenness in learning the foreign language 3 . 
After grammar the pupil proceeded to poetics and exercises in 
verse composition, and that is why these Orientals, with their 
heads filled with reminiscences from school, have had engraved in 
marble even in the heart of Susiana so many sorry efforts in verse. 

1 Cicero, pro Archia> 3, 4; cf. Philostratus, Vitae Soph. 11, 5 and Eusebius, 
Hist, Ecc. vii, 29. 2 F. Gr. Hist. 90, 132 (11, p. 421). 

3 M. Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities f pi. xxii, 35 Volume of Plates v, 62, a. 
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The adolescent next passed on to rhetoric, the mistress ^ of the 
ancient worlds and was initiated into music and mathematics, the 
essential preparation, in the prevailing theory 1 , for the understand- 
ing of philosophy, which was the crown of a liberal education. 

Did the quality of the intellectual life of the Syrians correspond 
to the refinement of their material life ? Historians of note have 
doubted it. These hellenized Semites have been represented as a 
vivacious people, witty, quick in the uptake and of ready repartee, 
but superficial, frivolous, living for the day and lacking in depth 
and seriousness; and certainly they cultivated with success the 
lighter forms of literature. In the Alexandrine age Meleager of 
Gadara and Antipater of Sidon were distinguished among the 
bright spirits who turned epigrams of studied elegance with a 
dash of sentiment. The epic poems of Archias of Antioch, who 
was fortunate enough to have Cicero as his counsel, seem to have 
been works of respectable mediocrity and we may imagine the 
four poems of Seleucus of Emesa 2 on angling are no great loss. 
But if the Syrian was hardly successful in this stately genre^ he 
secured a triumph in satire. His bantering humour, always on 
the alert, quick at seizing on the ridiculous and not sparing even 
the emperors with its merciless jests, made him excel in the 
criticism of manners. In the third century b.c. the cynic, Menip- 
pus of Gadara, had furnished the model which was to be imitated 
under the Antonines with more asperity and bluntness by his 
compatriot Oenomaus. He was also the model of Lucian of 
Samosata, who throughout the ages has been the most popular of 
the ancient pamphleteers. His mordant irony, his winged fancy, 
his grace and ease of style, all the qualities of the writer which he 
put to the service of a robust common sense, would have made of 
him a great man if his jeering criticism had not been purely 
negative and destructive. More curious is the case of a Christian, 
Tatian 'the Assyrian,' who mocks the Greek science on which he 
was brought up, in language which is up to all the tricks of the 
sophistic art. The fertile imagination which distinguishes Lucian 
comes out in other writers of his race and puts them in the com- 
pany of the story-tellers of the Thousand and One nights. The 
Babylonica of Iamblichus, whose nationality was as Syrian as his 
name, was^ a novel of adventure in which through thirty-nine 
books tragic or paradoxical situations succeeded one another in 
order to keep up the interest as in a serial story; and a grave priest 
of Emesa, Heliodorus, did not despise this artificial genre in 

I ££ e :£* J ustin Martyr (of Nablus), Dial. c. Tryph* xi, 4. 

- The AcriraXievTMa, see P. W. s&. Seleukos (43), coL 1251. 
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which an amorous intrigue serves as the pretext for fantastic 
incidents and moral lessons. 

A talkative., ready-tongued people (as they still are to-day), the 
Syrians seemed born for rhetoric. Theodorus of Gadara, who was 
the head of a school of sophists, numbered Tiberius among his 
pupils at Rhodes; under Trajan Isaeus had at Rome a period of 
resounding fame. Maximus of Tyre was likewise a successful 
lecturer, a mere phrase-maker, in spite of his pretensions to being 
a philosopher, and his banal eclecticism was hardly more than a 
brilliant ornament for his addresses to people of quality. If these 
talented men were by no means geniuses and if their skill in 
popularizing the ideas of others stood in the way of their origin- 
ality, they show at least that the schools of rhetoric continued to 
flourish in Syria, and some of their pupils, like Hadrian of Tyre 
under Marcus Aurelius, Fronto of Emesa and Apsines of 
Gadara in the third century, became famous professors at Athens 
and were loaded with honours by the emperors. These orators 
herald the masters of profane and sacred eloquence who were to be 
the glory of Antioch in the following age: Libanius and John 
Chrysostom. 

But to forget all but this brilliant futility would be to underrate 
the Syrian mentality. The close mixture of Semitic and Greek 
blood produced minds eager to know and conspicuously gifted 
for philosophic speculation. None of the hybrid races of the 
Empire exercised so strong an influence on its intellectual and 
moral development by its merits as well as by its defects. It gave 
to the world distinguished doctors, like Archigenes of Apamea, 
who under Trajan was one of the leaders of the eclectic school, 
and lawyers eminent among those of any age such as Papinian and 
Ulpian (p. 817). But above all and most important, Greeks and 
natives laboured together at theoretical problems and worked out 
ideas which forced themselves upon the whole ancient world. As 
early as the Seleucids, Zeno of Citium and many of his chief 
disciples, such as Diogenes of Babylonia and Antipater of Tarsus, 
had been Orientals, and it may be said that Stoicism was largely a 
Semitic philosophy not only in respect of its teachers but of its 
doctrines also. Its pantheism which deifies all the elements of 
Nature, and its acceptance of the fatalism of astrology side by side 
with the retention of belief in the active intervention of God in 
earthly matters, link the Porch with the Syr o-Baby Ionian temples. 
Later there were many Syrians among the leading savants who 
initiated the Romans into the precepts of the various schools. The 
eclectic Platonist Antiochus of Ascalon accompanied Lucullus to 
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Asia; Antipater of Tyre converted the younger Cato to Stoicism; 
the sensual epicurean Philodemus of Gadara, who has become 
famous through the discoveries at Herculaneum, had the consul 
Calpurnius Piso and Virgil as his pupils. Boethus of Ascalon was 
the head of the Peripatetic school at Athens in the time of 
Augustus. The names could be multiplied. But the renown of all 
these disputants was eclipsed by the glory of Posidonius of 
Apamea, the scholar with the widest range and the most in- 
fluential philosopher in the Ciceronian age. Greek in the con- 
structive power of his genius for speculation and the rich harmony 
of his glowing style, he is oriental in his singular combination of 
the most exact knowledge with a religious mysticism and in his 
complaisance towards astrology and daemonology. Like Posi- 
donius, a philosopher and writer on many subjects and, like him, 
a learned man interested in the study of customs and manners, 
Nicolaus of Damascus, the protege of Herod the Great, succeeded 
in writing a hundred and forty-four books of a universal history 
which was superficial and moralizing. The blending of Greek 
thought with elements borrowed from old oriental theories was to 
go farther with the Syrian thinkers of the imperial age. In the 
second century the Pythagoreans Nicomachus of Gerasa, an ex- 
pounder of the symbolism of numbers, and Numenius of Apamea, 
a champion of the wisdom of the Brahmins, of the dualist Magi 
and of Moses, whose disciples Pythagoras and Plato were sup- 
posed to have been, were the forerunners of the Neo-platonist 
teachers of the following age, Porphyry of Tyre and lamblichus 
of Chalcis, whose school had a long life at Apamea. These 
Syrians guided the lofty and lonely mysticism of Plotinus more 
and more towards an alliance with the established forms of worship 
and the occult practices of theurgy. 

These epigoni of Platonism constantly appeal in support of 
their speculations to the revelations of the * Chaldaean Oracles ' 
which were composed in the East probably about the year 200. 
They were the sacred book of a sect which prided itself on 
assuring the salvation of its initiates, and their verses reveal a 
strange mixture of fantastic mythology and metaphysical doc- 
trines, such as is also found in Christian gnosticism. The title of 
the collection is a tardy sign of the prestige which continued to be 
enjoyed by the wisdom of the Xhaldaeans.' This reputation was 
by no means ill-deserved, and the regard expressed by Strabo 1 for 

. 1 xy . 19 7395 cf- XYJ *> 806. The title Chaldaean occurs no less than four 
times m inscriptions of Palmyrene as the designation of an astronomer and 
astrologer. Cf. H. Ingholt, Berytus, 1, p. 39. 
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the Chaldaei, that is to say for the Babylonian priests of the Hel- 
lenistic age and of his own day, is found to be justified by a study 
of the cuneiform texts. To this priesthood indisputably belongs 
the glory of having founded scientific astronomy, which in 
Babylonia reached its highest point under the Seleucids (vol. vn, 
p. 193O. The Greeks till Ptolemy made use of the observations 
which had been patiently noted by the Chaldaeans from remote 
antiquity. Their follower Seleucus, of Seleuceia on the Red Sea, 
seventeen centuries before Copernicus held that the earth revolved 
about the sun. Oriental astronomers were the first to establish the 
primordial part played by the sun in the system of the universe 
which surrounds us and recognized it as the mover of the planets. 
At the same time they fastened on it as the arbiter of destiny, the 
master of nature and of humanity, for all, or nearly all, believed in 
astrological determinism. The Syrians took over from them both 
astronomy and its bastard sister, and they worked with the 
Egyptians for the spread of the pseudo-science. Apocryphal 
writings passing under the name of Zoroaster, who was turned 
into the head of the ' Chaldaeans,' are the oldest evidence of this 
propaganda. The most extensive of the astrological treatises which 
have come down to us is the work of a writer from Antioch in the 
second century a.d., Vettius Valens. In the nine books of his 
Anthologiai this compiler, whose polemical spirit ill conceals his 
mediocrity, interpolates in his formulae for the casting of horo- 
scopes digressions in which he expresses in vulgar language a 
philosophy still more vulgar. 

The solar theology of the * Chaldaeans ' had a decisive effect 
upon the final development of Semitic paganism, and this is the 
last point with which we are here concerned. Syrian religion in 
the imperial age was a collection of singularly complex beliefs, 
into which in the course of a very long history there had come a 
combination of the most diverse elements. A profound faith to 
which a large number of temples and dedications everywhere 
bears witness, and a fervour which might reach the most extreme 
forms of mysticism — the ecstatic expression of some of the faces 
in the frescoes of Doura is striking — prompted a credulous people 
to accept an infinite number of cults and superstitions. The 
corner of the world inhabited by the Semites, from the Tigris to 
the Red Sea, has always been a land of fervent devotion. From 
there have come four great religions: Judaism, Christianity, 
Manicheism and Islam. 

The oldest religious conceptions of the Semitic tabes survived 
especially in country districts ; relics of a primitive nature-worship 

4t ~2 
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which have not entirely disappeared even to-day: the worship of 
high places and steep rocks, of health-giving water which wells 
forth to sustain life or flows in genial streams, of sacred trees 
which no axe may touch, and, above all, of meteoric stones in 
which God resides, of animals, and especially of doves and fish. 
On the other hand, veneration of the divine pair Baal and Baalat, 
masters of the land made fertile by them and of man who is their 
slave, heads of clans who become protectors of cities — and also 
adoration of Baal-Shamm, lord of heaven, who speaks and hurls his 
thunderbolt in the crash of the storm; finally the superstitious 
dread of countless local spirits, now kindly, now malignant, 
abounding in all nature. 

But It is not easy to grasp even the essential features of these 
primitive beliefs because in the course of the ages they had become 
so overlaid with foreign ideas. Syria was a land with a very busy 
trade, always exposed to the enterprises of conquering kings, and 
from the beginning of its history open to outside influence. The 
influence of Egypt was felt in Phoenicia, notably at Byblus and as 
far as Heliopolis beyond Lebanon 1 . That of Babylonia was parti- 
cularly strong in the east and the north of the country, where it 
introduced the worship of Bel and prompted the grouping of 
powerful gods in trinities, like that worshipped at Palmyra 
(p. 631). Later, under the Achaemenids, the dualist Magi came 
from Persia; their conception of a Principle of Good, Ahura- 
Mazda, reigning in the upper light, tended to raise the Aramaean 
god of Heaven above all the rest of the pantheon, and they made 
the confused throng of demons into an army of devils subject to 
the supreme spirit of Evil. The unbending monotheism of the 
Jews, who had communities scattered all over Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, reacted on the pagan conception of the supreme God, and 
the anonymous divinity of the dedications of Palmyra, ' he whose 
name is blessed in Eternity,' borrows this title from the formulary 
of Judaism, which was as strong in this commercial town as it was 
at Antioch and at Doura. Still more profound was the influence 
of Hellenism after Alexander the Great; the ancient temples were 
often rebuilt in the Greek style; the native gods were assimilated 
to the Olympians, Bel and Baal-Shamln being identified with 
Zeus, Atargatis with Hera and Allath with Athena; Greek art 
humanized and beautified their representations; local myths were 
told after their own style by Greek poets and in this way Syro- 
Babylonian legends reached even the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 
Mysteries were introduced into Syria in imitation of those of 
1 Macrobius, Sat, 1, 23, 11. 
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Greece: the commemoration of the death and resurrection of 
Adonis, old rustic ceremonies which were held at the beginning of 
the Sothic or canicular year (July 19), henceforth assured the 
salvation of the initiated; Dionysus brought his secret rites; the 
Aramaeans put him by the side of their local Baals, the Arabs of 
Dusares, and the Bacchic worshippers even as far as the desert, 
where the vine did not grow, met at holy feasts to drink wine as the 
draught of immortality. Finally Greek philosophy tried to explain 
the myths and rites of the past; Stoicism, the power of which in 
the East has already been pointed out (p. 641), interpreted the 
gods as personifications of the elements of nature or physical 
forces, while Euhemerism regarded them as great men to whom 
after their death a cult was dedicated in gratitude by their people. 
This system was adopted by Herennius Philo of Byblus (c. a.d. 
64—140) in his account of the Phoenician theogony in which, as 
can no longer be doubted after the discovery of the mythological 
poem of Ras Shamra, he made use of an old narration in Phoeni- 
cian attributed to Sanchuniathon. 

As a result of so many varied blendings the religion of Syria 
formed a singularly incongruous conglomeration; and, as the 
number of inscriptions grows, one is more and more struck by the 
host of Aramaean, Phoenician, Arabian, Babylonian and Greek 
deities of which it consisted. But the theology of the priests re- 
garded all these gods as different forms of a single divinity and 
they were easily confused because none had a strongly marked 
personality of his own. Scholars have rightly spoken of the 
'fluid' state of the Semitic religions in which the conception 
formed of a divine power and the function attributed to him is 
easily transferred to some power with another name; and in which 
the maFak^ the messenger or 'angel,' of a god is substituted for 
the god himself, whose representative borrows his character and 
becomes, to employ philosophical terms, his emanation or 
hypostasis. Syria was acquainted with this wholesale syncretism, 
which triumphed when paganism declined, before it reached 
Rome. 

The same diversity which characterized theology likewise pre- 
vailed in religious worship. Lucian's valuable essay on the 
Syrian goddess of Hierapolis, on which recent excavations have 
shed new light, gives some idea of this. Round the temple, as 
at Palmyra and elsewhere, a large encircling wall marked off 
the sacred ground on which, by a survival of ancient zoolatry, 
animals of different kinds lived at large. The sanctuary was 
Greek, rebuilt by Stratonice, the wife of Seleucus I, but at the 
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entrance stood gigantic phalli, and in the naos the statue of the 
goddess Atargatis, covered with gold and jewels and loaded with 
emblems which recalled the multiplicity of her functions, had a 
foreign look, while her consort Hadad was more like a Greek 
Zeus. In accordance with tradition archaic rites were practised 
in this great sanctuary whose meaning was no longer understood 
and of which an attempt was made to give an historical or rational 
explanation. Very many of these practices perpetuated under the 
emperors the customs of a barbarian past. The Galli of Atargatis 
continued to dedicate themselves to their goddess by castration. 
Elsewhere temple prostitution went on until the end of paganism, 
and human sacrifice, especially the sacrifice of children, continued 
to be performed in certain places until the time of Hadrian, by 
whom it was everywhere forbidden. 

From this religion which was in so many respects obscene and 
cruel and which in the midst of Roman civilization kept alive the 
habits of untamed and bloodthirsty tribes, was to arise, by a 
singular contrast, the most scientific theology known to paganism, 
which was to force itself in the third century upon Rome herself. 
In the great temples an educated priesthood which meditated on 
the nature of divine beings and the meaning of the traditions in- 
herited from far-off ancestors, could not escape from the influence 
of the science of the Chaldaeans. At the same time as it accepted 
their astrology and their fatalistic view of the world (p. 643), it 
followed them in seeing in the sun the directing power of the 
cosmic system. All the Baals were thenceforward turned into 
suns, the sun being the mover of the other stars, like it eternal and 
* unconquerable,' whose revolutions together determined the suc- 
cession of the phenomena of the universe according to the cycles 
of ' great years.* As the heart of the universe (/capSta rod koct/xov) 
the sun was the seat of the divine energy pervading this vast 
organism to its extremities ; as intelligent light (</>£><$ voepov) it was 
the creator of the human mind, and just as it attracted and repelled 
the planets, so it sent to their birth the souls in the bodies which 
they animated and after death caused them to ascend to its bosom. 
This celestial immortality, in which the soul is victorious over 
death and participates in the eternal life of the stars that are always 
being reborn, was the great hope offered by the cults of Syria to 
the faithful. On tombs is often to be seen sculptured an eagle with 
outspread wings, the bird of the Sun charged with the duty of 
carrying the souls of the dead to its master. 

Such was the final form reached by the religion of the pagan 
Semites, and, following them, by that of the Romans when 
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Aurelian, the conqueror of Palmyra, had raised Solinvictus to the 
rank of supreme divinity in the Empire. The same Semitic race 
which precipitated the fall of paganism was also the race which 
made the strongest effort to save it. 

It can easily be realized how a pagan theology so close to mono- 
theism prepared the ground for Christian propaganda. It was 
helped also by the presence in a large number of cities, and 
especially at Antioch, of many Jewish settlers, who were far from 
all being strict in the observance of their religion. If in the first 
two centuries the new faith hardly succeeded in taking root in 
Phoenicia at all, except in the ports along the coast, and if Lebanon 
and the rest of the hinterland, except Damascus, remained all but 
closed to evangelization, Antioch on the other hand, where the 
burning words of Paul had resounded, as early as the apostolic 
age became the mother of the Church of the Gentiles in opposition 
to the Judaizers of Jerusalem (pp. 269 sqq.\ It is here that pagans 
had first been converted in crowds, that they had first received the 
name of 'Christians,' and from here that the first missions had 
radiated which had so greatly advanced the work of the faith. The 
queen of the East thus acquired a moral supremacy which was 
recognized long before the patriarchate was officially established, 
not only in Syria but in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia and as far 
as Armenia and Persia. The religious authority of Antioch grows 
all through the history of the early Church; it was the leader and 
teacher in dogmatics, liturgy and art alike. 

The extravagant fervour of the newly converted caused to 
spring up by the side of orthodoxy, *like mushrooms 1 ,' a swarm 
of gnostic sects, fantastic systems in which the unbridled imagina- 
tion of the East gave itself free play, and the captious brains of a 
Graeco-Syrian race, doubly friendly to disputation, were bound 
to multiply heresies. Montanists, Docetists, Marcionites, Nova- 
tians and others contended for men's souls before the great 
schisms of Nestorius and Eutyches. But if the fervent devotion of 
the oriental spirit shows itself in unrestrained mysticism and the 
development of extreme asceticism, on the other hand the best 
Syrian controversialists preserve a sobriety of judgment which 
still bears the mark of the scientific rationalism of the Greeks. The 
preference of Syrian art for realism rather than for allegory (p. 636) 
distinguished also the teaching of the school of Antioch as com- 
pared with that of Alexandria, whose priests it rivalled in culture. 

Like the great mother-city herself the Church was Greek, and 
the Christian communities of the other Syrian cities round her 

1 Irenaeus c. Haer* 1, 29. 
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were also Greek. Propaganda tended therefore to maintain or 
strengthen the predominance of Hellenism, as it did in Cappa- 
docia (p. 611). But Christianity was a popular movement and 
soon also won initiates in country districts which had remained 
Aramaean, As early as the middle of the third century it had 
spread across the desert as far as the banks of the Euphrates, as is 
proved by the recent discovery of a chapel at Doura. From that 
time the priests had no choice but to use for their catechism and 
preaching the vulgar tongue which was all their flocks under- 
stood. In the middle of the second century Tatian 'the Assyrian* 
wrote his Diatessaron or harmony of the Gospels, which was trans- 
lated into Syriac and remained in liturgical use until the fourth 
century (see further, vol. xn). 

The centre of this propaganda in Aramaic, which extended to 
Mesopotamia and Iran, was Edessa, which under a superficial 
Greek polish had remained at bottom Semitic. About the year 
204 it followed the example of its kings and went over entirely to 
Christianity. The gnostic Bardesanes (born a.d. r 54) there exalted, 
in prose and verse, a dialect which was still crude, and was the 
true creator of literary Syriac. This was adopted by the national 
churches of the Monophysites and Nestorians separated from 
Byzantine orthodox^ and was to produce in abundance throughout 
the middle ages a series of works both sacred and profane. In this 
way the intellectual activity of the Christian Semites was to be 
continued, but outside the tradition to which their past greatness 
had belonged. Under the domination of Islam Arabic was 
gradually substituted for Greek even in the liturgy of the orthodox 
patriarchate of Antioch. And so the last trace of Hellenism dis- 
appeared from Syria. 
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interesting Graeco- Aramaean inscriptions see F. Cumont, C>R. Ac. Inscr. 1905, 
p. 93; Th. Reinach, Rev. E.G. 1905, p. 159; H. Gregoire, C.R. Ac. Inscr. 
1908, p. 434; Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. arch, orientale, vni, p. 296 and 
Rdpert. /pig. sdmitique, ir, no. 966. A remarkable Aramaean inscription from 
Arabissus: J.-B. Chabot, Rdpert. dpig. sd?nitique, in, no. 1785. 

(c) Coins. Th. Reinach, Trots royaumss d'Asie Mi?ieure, Paris, r888, pp. r— 89 
(Cappadocia) ; also in Rev.E.A. xvi, 1914^. 1 (Armenia Minor); W. Wroth, 
B.M. Gat. Gafatia, Cappadocia, 1899, pp. 29 sqq.; E. Babelon, Traitd des 
monnaies grecques, Paris, 1910, 11, ii, pp. 431 sqq.; K. Rcgling, Dynastenmiinsun 
von Tyana MoHma und Anisa in Kappadokien, Z.N. xlii, 1932, p. 1; E. A. 
Sydenham, The Coinage ofCaesarea in Cappadocia, London, 1933. 

B. Modern Works 
Cappadocia 

1. General. Th. Mommsen, Romtsche Geschichte, y, p. 316; J. Marquardt, Staats- 

verwaltung, i 2 , pp. 365 sqq.: art. s.v. Cappadocia by I). Vaglieri in Diz. Epig. 
The best account of the condition of Cappadocia at the time of the Roman 
conquest is still that of Th. Reinach, Mithridate Eupator, Paris, 1 890, pp. 1 5 sqq., 
23 sqq., 89 sqq. and 257 sqq. For Cappadocia in the first century see the excellent 
monograph of W. E. Gwatkin, Cappadocia as a Roman procuratorial province 
(Univ. of Missouri Stud, v, 4, 1930), and F. Cumont, Le gouvemement de 
Cappadoce sous les Flaviens, Bull. Acad, de Belgique, 1 930, pp. X 97—227. 

2. Geography. W. M, Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 1890, pp. 267- 

317; D. Hogarth and J. A. R. Munro, Modern and Ancient Roads in Eastern 
Asia Minor, Roy. Geog. Soc. Suppl. Papers in, 1893, pp. 643 sqq.; W. Ruge, 
art. in P.W. s.v. Kappadokia (and the travellers cited there), and G. de 
Jerphanion, Les dglises rupestres de Cappadoce, Paris, 1, 1895, pp. r-52. 

3. Feudalism and Hellenixation. E, Kuhn, Die stddtische Verfassung des rdmischen 

Reiches, Leipzig, 1865, n, pp. 231-244; K. Holl, Volksspracken in Kleinasien, 
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Hermes, xliii, 1908, p. 24; M. Rostowzew, Studien zur Geschichte des rom. 
Kolonates, Berlin, 1910, pp. 271 sqq. and 297 sqq.; G. de Jerphanion, Mil. 
a" arch, anatolienne, 1928, pp. 24—40 (strong places); F. Cumont, A propos d'un 
ddcret d'Anisa, Rev. E. A. xxxiv, 1 93 2, p. 1 3 5 : also the article by Regling in A (c). 

4. Commerce. B. Lands berger, Assy rise he Handelscolonien in Kleinasien aus dem 

dritten Jakrtausend (Der alte Orient, xxiv), 1925; M. RostovtzefF, Soc. Econ. 
Hist. Rom. Emp. pp. 146, 241, etc., and Gwatkin, op. cit. pp. 22 sqq. 

5. Horse-raising. Gothofredus, Commentary on the Codex Theodosianus, x, 6 

(Vol. in, pp. 440-3, ed. J. D. Ritter, 173 1); H. Grdgoire, Saints jumeaux 
et dieux cavaliers, Paris, 1905, pp. 55 sqq.; B. Hrozny, Archiv Orientalnf, 11, 
no. 3, Prague, 1931 (a Hittite manual of horsemanship from the xivth century 
b.c); and article by G. Lafaye s.v. Equitium in D.S. 

6. Roman occupation. V. Chapot, La frontiers de FEuphrate, Paris, 1907, pp. 347- 

355; E. Ritterling, art. s.v. Legio in P.W. cols. 1707 sqq., iy$^sqq., 176$ sqq. 

7. Religion. A. M. Levidis, 'IcrroptKov Aokljuuov, i, Athens, 1885; F. Cumont, 

Uarcheveche* de Pedachtoe et le sacrifice dufaon, Byzantion, vi, 193 r, pp. 525 sqq . ; 
Les religions orien tales dans le paganism e romain, ed. 4, Paris, 1929, pp. 50 sqq . 
and 134 sqq . (Persian magi); and art. in P.W. s.v. Ma (Hartmann). 

Armenia Minor 

See Strabo, xn, 555 sq. s and for modern works: V. W. Yorke, Roman roads on the 
Upper Euphrates •, The Geogr. Journal, vm, 1896, p. 470; F. Cumont and 

E. Cumont, Voyage archiol. dans le Pont et la Petite Armdnie, Brussels, 1905, 
pp. 296—330: on the annexation, Th. Reinachin Rev. E.A. xvi, 1914, p. 1, and 

F. Cumont in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir W. Ramsay, 1923, pp. 109 sqq. 

Commagene 

C. Humann and O. Puchstein, Reisen in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien, Berlin, 1890; 
Th. Reinach, La dynastie de Commagene, Rev. E.G. 111, 1890, p. 363; F. 
Cumont, Etudes syriennes, Paris, 1917, pp. 153 sqq.; and art. s.v. Kommagene 
in P.W. Supplbd. iv (Honigmann). 



PART II. SYRIA 
A. Ancient Sources 

(a) Writers 

Geographers. The most detailed description of Syria that we have is Strabo, 
Book xvi, his principal source both for Syria and Palestine being Posidonius 
(J. Morr, Phil, lxxxi, 1925/6, p. 256): the precise statements of Pliny, N.H. v, 
derive partly from the Commentarii of Agrippa (cf. Honigmann in P.W. s.v. 
Syria, col. 1633): the lists of Ptolemy, v, 14—17, are (here as elsewhere) of 
considerable value, and can be completed and corrected by the Roman Itineraria 9 
the Peutinger Table (Honigmann, Joe. cit. 1 646), the Descriptio Orbis of Georgios 
Kyprios (ed. H. Gelzer, 1890), and the Notitia Dignitatum (ed. O. Seeck, 
1876). The Expositio totius mundi et gentium (commentary by G. Lumbroso, 
1903) has some curious pages about Syria (29—43), 

Historians. Of the works of the great Syrian historians, the His tori ae of Posidonius 
of Apameain 52 books, the Universal History (in 144 books) and the De Vita 
sua of Nicolaus of Damascus, there remain only fragments : F.H.G. 111, pp. 240— 
277 and 348-456, and Jacoby, F. Gf. Hist. 11 a, pp. 225—430. Josephus, 
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Ant. Jud. xiii— xiv and de Bello Judaico, in dealing with Palestine lias some 
incidental treatment of the neighbouring regions. The late compilation of 
Malalas has some interest because he used a local chronicle of Antioch. The 
sources for the Parthian Wars of Nero, Trajan, Lucius Verus and Septimius 
Severus, whose base of operations was in Syria, are given in the relevant chapters: 
the only continuous account we have, that of Julian's expedition by Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xxn-xxv), belongs to a later epoch. In this dearth of information 
we must sometimes turn to writers of the fourth and fifth centuries such as Julian 
{Misopogon, Letters 82 sqq.) and Libanius, and among ecclesiastics above all 
John Chrysostom and Theodoretus of Cyrrhus. 

(b) Inscriptions 

1. Latin and Greek. L. Jalabert and R. Mouterde, Inscriptions grecques et latines de 

la Syrie, 1 (Commagene et Cyrrhestique), Paris, 1929, will form a complete 
Corpus : until its completion we must turn to W. H. Waddington, Recueil des 
inscriptions gr. et I at. de la Syrie, Paris, 1870 (with an Index by J.-B. Chabot, 
Paris, 1897); J. J. E. Hondius, 8. E.G. (esp. vol. vn) contains the inscriptions 
discovered between 1925 and 1933. Among the numerous archaeological 
expeditions special mention must be given to W. K. Prentice, Greek and Latin 
Inscriptions (Amer. Arch. Expedition to Syria in 1899), Part iii, X908; E. 
Littmann, D. Magie and D. R. Stuart, Greek and Latin Inscriptions (Princeton 
Arch* Exped. to Syria, 1904-1905), Southern Syria, and W. K. Prentice, 
Northern Syria, Leyden, 1907—1921; G. Lucas, Griech. und Lat. Inschriften 
aus Syrien und Mesopotamien, Byz. Zeits. xiv, 1905, pp. 1—72 and 755 sqq. 

2. Semitic, The volumes of the Corpus inscriptionum Semitic arum that are most rele- 

vant are Pars II, vols. 1 and 11 (Inscriptiones aramaicae, 1889— 1907), and vol. in 

(Inscription es Palmyrenae), ed. J.-B. Chabot, 1926. Among other collections 

should be mentioned: the Marquis de Vbgu6, Syrie centrale, Inscriptions 

s/mitiques, Paris, 1868—1877; R. Dussaud and F. Macler, Voyage arch, an 

Safa et dans le Djebel-el-Druz., Paris, 1901, and Mission dans /es regions 

ddsertiques de la Syrie moyenne (Nouvelles archives des missions, vol. x), Paris, 

1 9° 3 » Q- Pognon, Inscr. simitiques de la Syrie et de la Me'sopotamie, Paris, 1908 ; 

E. Littmann, Semitic inscriptions (Amer. Arch. Exped. to Syria in X899), 

Partiv, 1905, and Nabataean inscriptions from the Southern Hauran (Princeton 

Arch. Exped. to Syria), part iv, A, 19 14; J.-B. Chabot, Choix d f inscriptions de 

Palmyre, Paris, 1922; J. Cantineau, Invent aire des Inscriptions de Palmy re, 

Publications du Mus^e National de Damas (9 fascicules published), Beyrouth, 

1 930-1 93 3; M. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fUr semitische Epigraphik, 3 vols., 

Giessen, 1 902-1 91 5; J,~B. Chabot, Repertoire d'/pigraphie s/mitique, 6 vols., 

Paris, 1900— 1935. 

(<r) Coins 
B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, ed. 2, 1911, pp. 755-816; E. Babelon, Catal. des 
monnaies de la Bibl. Rationale, Les Perses Achc*m&riides, 1893 (Monnaies 
pheniciennes, pp. 122-354); B.M. Catalogues — Galatia, Cappadocia, Syria 
(Wroth), 1899: Phoenicia (Hill), 1910: Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia (Hill), 
1922; R. Dussaud, Numismatique des ro'ts de Nabatkne f Journ. Asiatique, X904, 
pp. 129-238; A. Dieudonn£, Les monnaies grecques de Syrie du Cabinet des 
MSdailles, in Rev. N. 1926-1929. For the imperial mints at Antioch and 
Tyre see A. Dieudonn^, Du droit de monnaie £ Antioche a* Fe*poque imp/riale 9 
Melanges Numismatiques, Paris, 1909; H. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire 
in the British Museum, 1, p. xxvi; n, pp. xiii sqq „ and passim?, J. Maurice, 
Numismatique Constantinienne, ui 9 19 12, p. 143. 
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B. Modern Literature 

I. General Works 
Th. Mommsen, Romische Gesckickte, vol. v, pp. 423—429 (Palmyra), 446—486 
(Syria and Nabatene); E. Schiirer, Gesckichte des Jiidischen Volkes, voL 1, ed. 4, 
1 901: M. Rostovtzeff, Soc. Econ. Hist. Rom. Emp. pp. 244—255 (in the Ital. 
trans., 1932, pp. 311-324) and passim', also La Syrie romaine, Rev. H. clxxv, 
1935, p. 1 ; J. Dobias, Dejiny Rim ski Provincie SyrskS (History of the Roman 
Province of Syria), in Czech with French resume: vol. 1, to a.d. 70, has so far 
appeared, Prague, 1924: also La Donation d'Antoine a Gldopatre, Mel. Bidez, 
Brussels, 1934, pp. 287-314; E. S. Bouchier, Syria as a Roman Province, 
Oxford, 19 16; R. Dussaud, Les Arabes en Syrie av ant T Islam, Paris, 1907. 
E. Honigmann, Art. s.v. Syria in T.W. 

II. Geography 

E. Honigmann, Historische Topographs von Nordsyrien im Altertum, Z.D, PaL-V. 
xlvi, 1923, pp. 149-193; xlvii, 1924, p. 1-64; U. Kahrstedt, Syrische 
Territorien in hellenistischer TLeit, Gott. Abh., N.F. xix, 1926; R. Dussaud, 
Topographie historique de la Syrie antique et mddidvale, Paris, 1927 (funda- 
mental); A. Musil, Palmyrena, New York, 1928 (cf. Dussaud In Syria, x, 1929, 
pp. 52—62); E. C. Semple, The geography of the ancient Mediterranean region, 
London, 1932, pp. 180— 210 and passim. 
For the travels of archaeologists and explorers see the full listin Honigmann,in P.W. 

I.e. cols. 1723 sqq.\ special mention may be made here of the works of E. Sachau, C. 

Humann and O. Puchstein, P. Perdrizet and C. Fossey, M. von Oppenheim and 

Gertrude Bell. See also sections ix(b) and xr. 

Reference may be made to the guide to Syria, Palestine, Iraq and Transjordania 

in Hachette's Les Guides bleus, Paris, 1932. See also the Carte des £tats du Levant 

sous mandat f ran fats, published by the Bureau topographique, Beyrouth, 1928 (on a 

scale of 1 : 500,000) : a map on a scale of 1 : 50,000 is also in preparation. 

III. Administration 

J. Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, i 2 , 1881, pp. 392-430 (Syria), 431—438 (Arabia, 
Mesopotamia); G. A. Harrer, Studies in the History of the Roman Province of 
Syria, Princeton Diss. 191 5, and in A.J. A. xxxvi, 1932, p. 287 (additions to the 
list of legates); G. M. Harper, Village administration in the Roman Province of 
Syria, Yale Class. Stud. 1, 1928, pp. 105—168; A. H. M. Jones, The urbaniza- 
tion of the Ituraean principality and The urbanization of Palestine, in J.R.S. 
xxi, 193 1, p. 78 and p. 265; V. Tscherikower, Die hellenistischen Sta'dte- 
griindungen von Alexander d. G. bis auf die Rb'merzeit, Phil. Supplbd. xix, 1927. 

IV. Roads; Defence 

P. Thomsen, Die romischen Meilensteine der Province n Syria, Arabia und Meso- 
potamia, Z.D. Pal.-V. xl, 1 91 7, p. x; A. Poidebard, Coupes de la chaussie 
Antioche-Ghalcis, Syria, x, 1929, p. 22; M. Dunand, La Strata Diode tiana, 
Rev. Biblique, xl, 193 1, p. 227, and La voie romaine duLcdja, Me*m. sav.dtr. Ac. 
Inscr. xiii, 1933, pp. 521-557; E. Honigmann in P.W. s.v. Syria, cols. 1645- 
1680. Route from Gaza to Petra; Qgart. of the Dept. of Antiq. Palestine, 
in, 1933, p. 132: from Petra to Bostra; G. Beyer, Z.D. Pal.-V. lviii, 1935, 

P- r 59< 
V. Chapot, Lafrontiere de I'Euphrate, Paris, 1907; A. Schulten, Masada; die Burg 
des Herodes und die romischen Lager, Z.D. PaL-V. lvi, 1933 ; A. Poidebard, La 
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trace de Rome dans le ddsert de Syrie, 2 vols., Paris, 1934 (indispensable): see 
also G. L. Cheesman, The auxilia of the Roman Imperial army, Oxford, 1914, 
pp. 87 sqq. and 160 sqq.; R. Cagnat, in Syria, ix, 1928, p. 26; G. Cantacuzene, 
in Mus. B. xxxi, 1927, pp. 157-172; J. Carcopino, in Syria, vi, 1925, pp. 30- 
57 and 118-149, and xiv, X933 s pp. 20-55. On the praetorium at Doura see 
Preliminary Report iv, pp. 215 sqq. (see below, xi (c)). 

V. Romanization 

L. Hahn, Rom und Romanismns im griechisch-romischen Osten, Leipzig, 1906, and 
Romanismus und Hellenismus bis auf die Zeit Justinians, Phil. Supplbd. x, 
1907, pp. 697-718. For the absence of negotiators see J. Hatzfeld, Les 
trafiquants italiens dans F Orient hellinique, Paris, 1919, pp. 142 sqq. : for Roman 
and native Law see L. Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht in den ostlichen 
Provinzen des romischen Kaiserreichs, Leipzig, 1891; E. Sachau, Syrische 
Rechtsbiicher, 3 vols., Berlin, 1907-14; P. Collinet, Histoire de Fdcole de droit de 
Beyrouth, Paris, 1925; L. Wenger, Der hcutige Stand der Rechtswissenschaft; 
Erreichtes und Ers trebles, Munich, 1927; M. Rostovtzeff and C. B. Welles, 
Parchment contract of loan from Dura-Europos, Yale Class. Stud, n, 1931, p. 
1 (and cf. other articles cited by Rostovtzeff in Soc. Econ. Hist. Rom. Emp. 
Ital. trans, pp. 220 sqq.); P. Koschaker, Ueber griechischen Rechts-Urkunden 
aus den ostlichen Randgebieten des Hellenismus, Sachs. Abh. xlii, 193 1, p. 1; 

C. A. Nallino, Sul libro siro-romano e sul presunto diritto siriaco, in Studi 
Bonfante, 1, p. 201 n. 1, and in Rend. Line. 1925, p. 721. 

VI. Industry 

For cloth etc. found at Doura and Palmyra see F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura, Paris, 
1926, p. 252 and plates xcn, xcm; R. Piaster, Textiles de Palmyre, Paris, 
1934; on Syrian glass see A. Kisa, Das Glas im Alter turn, 2 vols., Leipzig, 
1908; A. de Ridder, Collection de Clercq: Catalogue, vol. vi, pp. it 7 sqq.; 
R. Dussaud, Un verrier sidonien, Syria, 1, 1919, p. 230 and cf. x, 1929, p. 82; 

D. B, Harden, JJR..S. xxv, X93 5, p. 163 : on silk see below, vn (c). 

VI L Commerce 

See L. C. West, Commercial Syria under the Roman Empire, Trans. Amer. Phil. Ass, 
uv, 1924, p. 159, and cf. R* Mouterde, Mil. Beyrouth, xn, 1927, p. 288. 
{a) Caravan trade. H. Lammens, La Mecque a la veille de I'Hegire, Beyrouth, 

1924 (Mel. Beyrouth, ix); F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura, pp. xxiii— xli; M. 

Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities, Oxford, 1932; J. G. Fevricr, Ess at sur P histoire 

politique et iconomique de Palmy re, Paris, 1931, pp. 46-63; A. Schmidt, Drogen 

und Drogenhandel im A Iter turn, ed. 2, Leipzig, 1927. 
(b) Commerce with India. E. Fabricius, Der Periplus des ErythrMschen Meeres, 

Leipzig, 1883 (cf. M. P. Charlesworth, in C.Q. xxn, 1928, pp. 92-101); 

M. P. Charlesworth, Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire, ed. 2, 

Cambridge, 1926, pp. 36-73; E. IL Warmington, The Commerce between the 

Roman Empire and India, Cambridge, 1928* 
(<r) The Silk-trade. A. Herrmann, Die alien Seidenstrasse xwischen China und Syrien, 

1, Berlin, 1910; and Lou-Ian, Leipzig, 1931 : cf. R. Hermig, Byx. Zeitu xxio, 

1933, p. 295. See also Pfister, above, vi. 
(d) Sea-borne trade and Syrian emigration. The Phoenician fleets: G. Contenau, in 

Syria, 1, 1920, p. 35 (cf. OL Picard, ik xiv, 1933, p. 318); P. Scheffer- 

Boichorst, Zur Geschichte der Syrer im Abendlande, Mitt. d. Inst. f. Oesterr. 
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Geschichtsforschung, iv, 1885, pp. 5 20-5 50 ; L. BnShier, Les colonies d'Orientaux 
en Occident au commencement du Moyen Age, Byz. Zeits. xn, 1903, pp. 1-39; 
V. Parvan, Die Nationalist der Kaufleute im romischen Kaiserreiche, Breslau, 
1909, pp. 10 sqq.; A.. Solari, Delle antic he relazioni commercials fra la Stria e 
rOccidente (I, Roma e Gallia), Ann. d. Universita Toscane, N.S. 1, 6, 191 6; 
F. Cumont, Les Syriensen Espagne, Syria, vin, 1927, p. 330, and x, 1929, p. 281, 
and xiv, 1933, p. 86; H. Pirenne, La fin du commerce des Syriens en Occident, 
Mel. Bidez, 1934, pp. 677-687. 

VIII. Literature and Science 

There is no general work on the intellectual movements in Syria either in the 
Seleucid or Roman era: the following works deal with particular points. 
{a) Literature. P. Perdrizet, Legendes babyloniennes dans les Mdtamorphoses d'Ovide, 

Rev. Hist. Rel. cv, 1932, p. 193; M. Hadas, Gadarenes in Pagan Literature, 

Class. Weekly, xxv, 193 1, p. 25. 

(b) Influence of Chaldaean doctrines. F. Cumont, Astrology and Religion among the 

Greeks and Romans, New York, 191 2, pp. 78 sqq., and art. in D.S. s.v. 

Zodiacus; H. Gressmann, Die kellenistische Gestimreligion, Leipzig, 1925; 

J. Bidez, Les /coles ckaldfennes, in Mel. Capart, Brussels, 1935, pp. 4.1—89. 
if) Stoicism and Semites. E. R. Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics, Oxford, 191 3, pp. 20 sqq.\ 

J. Bidez, La citd du monde et la cite' du soleil ckevc les Stoiciens, Paris, X932. 
(d) Neo-Platonists. H. Ch. Puech, Numinius d'Apamde, Mdl. Bidez, 1934, pp. 

749—778; J. Bidez, lamblique et son dcole a Apamde, Rev. E.G. xxxn, 19 19, 

p. 31; and Vie de Porphyre, Ghent, 191 3. 

IX. Art and Archaeology 

(a) General Works, Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, Etudes d'arch/ologie orientale, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1895-1897; Recueil d'archJologie orientate, 8 vols., Paris, 188 8-1 924 
(with full index); E. Littmann, Die Ruinenstatten und Schriftdenkmdler Syriens 
(Lander und Volker der Turkci, N. F. Heft ii), 1917; P. Perdrizet, Syriaca, 
Rev. Arch. 1898, 1, pp. 34-49: 1899, 11, pp. 34-53: 1903, 3, pp. 392-400: 
1903, 11, pp. 3 99-40 x: 1904, 1, pp. 234—244; F. Cumont, Etudes syriennes, 
Paris, 19 17; R. Dussaud, P. Deschamps and H. Seyrig, La Syrie antique et 
mddidvale illustrie, Paris, 1931; J. Materne, A travers les villes mortes de la 
Haute Syrie (Mel. Beyrouth, xvn), 1933, p. X; and H. Seyrig, Antiquitis 
syriennes, rst series, Paris, 1934. 

(J>) Architecture. The Marquis de Vogue, Syrie centrale. Architecture cwile et 
religieuse du ler au Vile siicle, 2 vols., Paris, 1 865-1 877; H. C. Butler, 
Architecture and other arts (Amer. Exped. to Syria, 1899-1900, 11), New York, 
1904; Ancient Architecture (Princeton Univ. Arch. Exped. to Syria, 1904—5), 
Division ii, Leyden, 19x9; Early Churches in Syria, fourth to eleventh centuries 
(ed. by E. Baldwin Smith), Princeton, NJ. 1929. For city plans see M. 
Cultrera, Architettura Ippodamea, Mem. Ace, Lincei, xvxi, pp. 403 sqq . and 
575 sqq., and see section xi for monographs on Palmyra, Doura, Baalbek, etc. 

(c) Sculpture. R. Foerster, Skulpturen von Antiochia, J.D.A.L xnr, 1898, pp. 179— 

I9r; V. Miiller, Zzvei syrische Bildnisse romischer Zeit (Wmckelmanns- 
programm lxxxvi), Berlin, 1927; H, Ingholt, Studierover Palmyrensk Skulptur, 
Copenhagen, 1928 (the dated monuments), and Berytus, 11, 1935, p. 57. 

(d) Painting. (For a complete list of paintings discovered before 1926 see F. 

Cumont, Fomlles de Doura, pp. 165 sqq.) H. Ingholt, ^jelques fresques 
rdcemment dicouvertes a Palmyre, Acta Archeologica, 111, Copenhagen, 1932: 
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for the paintings of the Christian chapel see P. V. C. Baur in Excav, of 
Doura-Europos, Report v, pp. 254—289: the paintings of the synagogue will be 
published in Report vi. 

(e) Goldwork. L. Br^hier, Les trisors d'argenterie syrienne, Gaz. d. Beaux Arts, 1920, 

1, pp. 173—196; Ch. Diehl, Udcole artistique d'Antioche et les trdsors d'argenterie 
syrienne, Syria, 11, 192 x, p. 81, and Un nouveau trdsor d'argenterie syrienne, ib. 
vii, 1926, pp. 105-122, and cf. xi, 1930, p. 209; G. de Jerphanion, Le calice 
d'Antioche (Orientalia Christiana, vn), Rome, 1926, and La voix des monuments, 
Paris, 1930, pp. 121-137. 

(f) Mosaics. J. Chamonard, Exploration archiologique de De'los, xiv, Paris, 1933; 

E. de Lorey, Les mosatques de la mosquie des Ommeyades, Syria, xn, 193 1, 
pp. 326—349. For mosaic work in Syria before the Arab period see esp. the 
chapter by M. von Berchem in K. A. C. Cresswell's Early Muslim Architecture, 
vol. 1, Oxford, 1932, pp. 151-252. For Antioch see Elderkin, below, xi (a). 
(The mosaics found at Apamea have not yet been published.) 

(g) Syria and the West. The controversy roused by the books of J. Strzygowski 

{Orient oder Rom, 1901 ; Hellas in der Orientumarmung, 1902, etc.) is no nearer 
settlement. From the enormous mass of literature a few titles only can be cited. 
Roman influence on Syrian architecture: E. Weigand, Baalbek und Rom, 
J. D.A.I, xxix, 191 4, p. 37, and also in Th. Wiegand, Palmyra (see below, xi 
(£)),chap. xvi, pp. 1 51-166: cf. M. Rostovtzeffin A. J. A. xxxvn, 193 3, p. 183; 
D. Schlumberger, Formes du chapiteau corinthien, Syria, xiv, 1933, pp. 282- 
317; G. de Jerphanion, Le r5le de la Syrie et de I'Asie Mineure dans la formation 
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TIIK PARTHIAN DYNASTY IN TIIK TIMK OF 
THE ROMAN KMP1RK 



AV/zjj'.f J SL^rrs or rials fifth? Knvai ptnucr 

Phraatcs IV. ^fj-^h B.C. Tiri<lat*'s ! . v T i, :X/;t ha*. 

Phra:itao»s(Pliraatos V,son of abovr). and Musi, i Phr.iate-; ( :) V'--.) 

3/2 B.c.-A.n. 4. f Mithrhhttr^. t". 1 ;. 9 B.tv 1 

Onntes III (II in traditional list. Sec vol. ix. ' 

VononesX. A.n. 8/9-1 1/2. (Son of Phr.iatfs IV.) { 



rftrrfafrrw Ht\in<,h (mt p. ?•"") 



A rtabanus I II * 1 0/ 1 1 -40. 

Vardanes. 40/ x & , 
Gotarzes. 41- ^51 . 



f Vor.nnfi 1*. 

1 Phj.urrs. 

I Tirid.ttrs. ;'u 

j (? t'innatmi'/*.) 

I Vard.ui*";. 4,* 4. 

j Mrhrrd.iifi. 4^. 

' Var*i.it , ' M >orr.Mn«tfV,ird.n»r. , i»(\»hts ^4- -K ft * 

! V4.i.» K .»M^ (in. •;«?. 

j Arukiint'; (IV). 1*0111*179 Xt Jft . 

j VoInj^fK \! I). i * 1 {:') i \ . 

{ Mithrid.it«\'* u \ 



Vo nones II. ^t. 

Volojjaws I 8 , <ji- 77- Onus <jx 4, ft k - 7. 

Volojjases II. 77 -o™. 

Pacorus II. 77- 96 or later* 

Osroes, xo6~(?) 130". Coins twi-17/X. 
Vologases II. (?) 130-47. 
Voiogases III- 1 4 H- 9 1 . 
Vologasus IV. 1 90/ 1 »zo8/<; , 
Vologascs V* 308/9. Vtnm 208 -ax. 
Artabanus V. ai7 ,a . 
Artavasdes. 238 1 *. 

The evidence* of thr literary mmree? can bv in put Mipplrmentrd 01 v'mtrofh'd J*v ifwf of r«»lri% 
especially of the silver tetr.idrachmn of thr kinfpi> tdiit h k*.if ,t *et*r 4»»d mouth *tf the Srtrtttfd Knu 
But the jhmjc of tetradniehnw \xm trtejtuUr, and the kitiR** portrait* vthuh they <«!%n War cannot 
always be identified. Thr »*ct*«l »4tnert «f thr kings, its dUfttul frnm thr trjdtthuut royal title, art 
rarely given before the middtr «»f thr seennd ceniwry. The ehrntttdnpv «f thr Pdffhbn kings t* 
therefore hypothetical and coiitrovrnntAl; »re for « different r««mntr»ic!iMtt R, II* MeDowrll, 
Cains f rum Stieucta oh tht Tigris^ p* ij7» 

* See vol* x, pp. 79 and n- 2» 261. 

* See W. W. Tarn, M4U Gftttu, 11, pp* R | * *y£- Tht* PhrAittro m*y# Jmwrvrr, be Phuutecr** 

a Attested only by Jcwteplmt* Ant* *vi (H» 4), 25 ;„ 

* The efforts of Vononcn, »on nf Phraate*, n^mnt hh rivjtl Arfntumi* were prolonged mid 
sometimes succeaifui. Witneat the cmr*« with the (rK<*tid /^rftX*i*f« \*i»^i^i« r^/j.rai *A/tf d^««^m«« 

fi On Vnrdsmef and C»ot»r»r» sec v<d. x» p. 754* 

6 Joncphua {Ant. xx [3, 2-3), 54 "•<»*/} « the only rvtdenrr fnr thU pfrtnulrr, nnd thr wholr uttiry 
may be invented by the Jewwh writer to glorify lMtes t the Jewish rorivrrt «« the thrum* of Adttbcne^ 
who i$ taid to lave restored ArUttaiuui (p. is 1 % iy.)« 

7 Vol. x, p. 755. » M.|i 4 75$ *y. 

* There arc three groups of cmm f of which thnm of ^4^ K differ from ihr»e <*f 5 1 -4, »i**l hfttfi from 
tho$€ of 60-7 (*ee Volume of Plates v, if 14, <f-/)« Thrw« «f 54 H »re hete ittrilwinl m Vard«t« 
or a son of Vtrdanew, the other two to VcrfogA*** I* 

10 The history of the Parthian khsgi after V«I(*faset I I# vtmfmnh Thr inir»w«Mtie evidence 
ihow» that Voiogaset I was iiieeeeded hy Pacorwt II and Vok^jset II. In ja f*4t'ctru* ruled aterte» 
and was feced by « wurper Artish««si I V, whonn he prtttaltfy wwwtvrd hi *.t*. K*. Aflrr the dr*ifh of 
Pacortis (the date of which 11 unknown) begun a perimj of tnarehy with h rtulnl with the »€ccmmn of 
<>»roc« (a.p, ro6)» who from tit Ahurrci hli rule with Vologaur* II, his nueer^or in 4J*» 1 1«» 

11 On eoins of 106 appetrt (on a let of drachmie «nd brimzr r<d«*) « head th*C mimt h* C)ir»i 
(Volume of Plates v» I24»x)» who miy have come tn the thron* then »ftrf » ftrrtod »*f dinordrr. Th* 
coins of Pacorus cannot be traced after a.». 96. 

« Perhaps co-rnler with Vologaiei H or king of 1 wiMl«Stafr In the Kant, ** lilf mini arc nwinly 
fmmd there* 

w There ire no dated coins of Artubftttttft V, With hii de»lh Wglnt thr dyn»*ty of St#an Urt 
P«r8t*n. " Pcrhtpi ton oT Art*b»nu# V# Some Cfttaf strwk it Stle»cel« «w extant* 



